











\ J ORE than forty years ago a 
N famous English statesman" was 
shown a cartoon representing the Times 
newspaper as a fierce old gentleman 
wielding a club. 

“Tut, tut, my dear sir,” slyly re- 
marked the Premier to the Painter, 
“you should have drawn an old lady 
brandishing an umbrella ! ” 

Lord Macaulay, who as a Whig dis- 
liked the politics of the Morning Post 
and lost no opportunity, even in his 
essays and speeches, of venting his 
prejudice, once described that journal as 
“An aristocratic footpad, bludgeon in 
hand and in soiled collar, ready to cry 
‘Police’ whenever detected in a nefa- 
rious assault upon the literary or political 
highway.” Every newspaper reader isa 
partisan, and an excellent article might be 
made of the opinions held by celebrated 
men of the great organs they admired 
or detested. Not all of them would be 
perhaps as warmly encomiastic as the 
late Robert Louis Stevenson, who, in 
his “ New Arabian Nights,” put into the 
mouth of Prince Florizel of Bohemia, 
“The Standard, sir—the finest newspaper 
in the world.” 

To a foreigner, somewhat versed in 
English customs and language, or to a 
catholic observer who dips impartially 
into all newspapers at his club, there is 
a fascination in attempting to study and 
define the characteristics of those great 
journals of which Englishmen are justly 
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proud. He soon learns to divide off 
into distinct groups the adherents of 
each journal, as partaking of its doctrines 
and peculiar ways of thought, each 
group becoming assimilated, as it were, 
to his or her favourite newspaper. 

A newspaper, although the truth is 
not so widely recognised as it deserves 
to be, has a character altogether inde- 
pendent of those who happen to own 
it, direct it, or write for it. In some 
cases, indeed, the notion of directly 
associating great newspapers with in- 
dividuals is not altogether extravagant, 
but even in these cases the editors have 
confessed how often the paper uttered 
opinions which were totally at variance 
with those they held themselves. The 
amusing assertion of Mr. James Gordon 
Bennet that his newspaper, the New 
York Herald, was “an elephant which 
he was trying to lead by a wire along a 
certain road” is probably an expression 
of the sentiments of most newspaper 
editors and proprietors. Mr. John 
Delane was a brilliant editor and a man 
of character, but Mr. Delane was not 
the Times, any more than Mr. Buckle is 
the Times, or Sir Edward Lawson is the 
Daily Telegraph, or Mr. Dunn is the 
Morning Post. An editor is rarely able 
to exercise more influence over a news- 
paper than a Sovereign or a Prime 
Minister is nowadays able to exert over 
a State. He is able perhaps to make 
war or peace, to alter the laws and 


boundaries, but his effect on its ‘cha- 
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racter or individuality is small. If he 
tries to do more he usually kills it—or 
kills himself. The character of the 
Times, the Standard, the Daily News, the 
Morning Post, the Telegraph, the Chronicle, 
is made up of traditions which each 
succeeding editor and each succeeding 
staff regard as inviolable. Every mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of either of the 
great dailies is aware of its history 
and peculiarities; and almost uncon- 
sciously he entertains the prejudices 
of his predecessors concerning any 
personage, institution, or event. We 
should not be at all surprised if that 
valuable compilation known as_ the 
“Times Index” is consulted by no one 
more assiduously than by the present 
editor of the Times. ‘“ What have we 
said before on this subject?” was one 
of Mr. John Walter’s most constant 
inquiries, as we learn from one of his 
associates in Printing House Square. 
The lengths to which this may be 
carried, so as to render the paper an 
engine as independent of individual 
opinion as his monster was of Franken- 
stein, has had numerous illustrations of 
late years. One of the most curious 
happened when one morning a few years 
ago the Standard, to the surprise of 
every one, and none more so than its 
proprietor, and even of its literary 
editor, published a leading article 
severely depreciating Mr. George Mere- 
dith. It was apropos of the birthday 
of the venerable novelist, and to his 
admirers it came as a bolt from the 
blue. It is said that the article was 
written quite without animus ; it did not 
represent anybody’s opinion, but was a 
continuation of the judgment passed 
upon Mr. Meredith in a leading article 
in 1861, or soon after the appearance 
of his first novel, ‘‘ The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel.” 

The remark (almost as celebrated as 
that “the Tenth Hussars nevah dance!”’), 
“We do not mention Mr. Bradlaugh in 
the Morning Post,” attributed to a youth- 
ful member of the Press Gallery, has 
often been paraphrased with reference 
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to other journals and other personages 
in the political and social world. “The 
policy of the paper” is a common saying 
on the lips of journalists. “It is against 
the policy of this paper to encourage 
actors,” was a remark ascribed by Sir 
Henry Irving to a certain editor who 
was being entertained, many years after 
he uttered it, at the Green Room Club. 
To a foreigner, the most prominent 
feature of the London Press, with but 
few exceptions, is its reserve and each 
paper’s consciousness of its own im- 
portance. But in this it only repre- 
sents the English character, and upon 
critical inspection it will be found by 
the intelligent observer that there are 
varying degrees in this reserve, just 
as there are varying opinions and various 
styles of expressing them. A Parisian 
on being shown the Times for the first 
time invariably exclaims, “ How large !” 
his second, “How do you find enough 
to fill it?”’ Hesoon discovers that it is 
chiefly filled up with foreign telegrams 
and speeches. The first is comprehen- 
sible: Great Britain is a world-power, 
but so much speaking—are not the 
English a silent race? They are, it is 
true, reticent as compared with the 
French or Americans, but that does not 
prevent them from being fond of reading 
speeches, just as they love to watch 
cricket—indeed their reticence affords 
them all the more leisure for the pastime. 
In the Figaro, Le Temps, even in the 
Fournal des Debats you will find few 
reports of speeches, simply because the 
French do not relish reading speeches. 
The Times is the chief purveyor of 
printed speeches in the world. During 
1902 it encouraged oratory to the extent 
of 5,622 columns, but these figures by no 
means represent the full extent of its 
approbation of uttered opinions, other 
than its own. It published during the 
same period 1,313: columns of “ Letters 
to the Editor,” on various topics ranging 
from the “Appearance of a cuckoo in 
Herts,” to the “ Monroe Doctrine.” 
Strange as it may seem, the English and 
the French resemble one another in 
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their scant interest in actuality. Events 
which in America would be considered 
worthy of blazoning forth to the extent 
of ten columns with terrifying headlines, 
the Times gravely dismisses as worthy 
only of an obscure paragraph. It is in 
reference to this peculiarity that Mark 
Twain in one of his books declares that 
“If Chicago, Boston, and St. Louis were 
to be burnt down again, the London 
Times would print a paragraph about it, 
under the heading ‘ Remarkable Triple 
Conflagration in America.’ No, I tell you 
the kind of fire John Bull likes to read 
about is the fire that flashes in the voter’s 
eye as he listened to the noble address 
of the Hon. Member for Hanklebury- 
cum-Boozleford !” 

Lord Tennyson once wrote to a corre- 
spondent, wondering that every London 
newspaper didn’t “ study to resemble the 
Times.” Asa matter of fact, as any one 
may discover for himself by consulting 
the files in the British Museum of the 
newspapers of the mid-century or prior 
to the repeal of the newspaper tax in 
1861, every newspaper in the kingdom 
did “ study to resemble the Times” as 
much as possible, and the mannerisms 
which they then adopted have not yet 
been superseded. The “make-up” of 
the leading London newspapers is that 
of the Times; but by degrees the 
Morning Post, the Daily News, the Stan- 
dard, and the Morning Advertiser have 
deviated from their great exemplar in 
modes of expression, so that each may 
be said to have a separate and distinctive 
utterance. The late George Augustus 
Sala used to say that he could detect the 
style of each journal upon hearing a 
paragraph of ten lines read out to him ; 
and that no journalist would think of 
writing even the shortest article in the 
same strain for the Standard as he would 
for the Daily Telegraph. 

The style of the Daily Telegraph is, in 
truth, celebrated all over the world. 
Daily Telegraphese has passed into a 
household phrase. It is euphuistic, it is 
rich in metaphors and adjectives. It is 
commonly supposed that the writings of 


Mr. Clement Scott had a great deal to 
do with the style of the Telegraph, but as 
a matter of fact this gentleman himself 
derived his peculiar mode of expression 
from the newspaper with which he was 
so long connected. Soon after the 
founding of his newspaper, Mr. Lawson 
is said to have discovered that a style 
based upon two such popular authors 
as Charles Dickens and G. P. R. James 
would be most acceptable to the public. 
At least, it is a legend that he thereupon 
issued instructions to his staff to form 
themselves upon these models, more 
especially the last-named. The Telegraph 
is essentially a home paper : it interests 
itself in social problems and the homely 
side of life. Now and then it throws 
wide open its columns to the world, pre- 
pared to receive opinions upon questions 
relating to the chimney-corner aspect of 
life, the most successful of these in late 
years being “Is Marriage a Failure?” 
“Should Wives Work?” and “ What 
shall we do with our Daughters?” The 
Telegraph is a journal after Dickens’s own 
heart, and, in turn, it may be said never 
to forget the debt it owes to the great 
novelist and portrayer par excellence of 
homely life. It never allows a week to 
pass without making a reference to his 
writings, and every member of the staff 
is expected to acquaint himself fully 
with all the Master’s creations, from 
“ Pickwick” to “Edwin Drood.” The 
Telegraph goes in largely for cricket and 
outdoor sports, melodrama and holiday 
haunts, and it is staunchly Conservative 
in its politics. It is its proud boast that 
it was the first to discover woman as a 
newspaper-reading animal, and the late 
Mr. Trail used to relate with gusto the 
remark made to him by Mr. Sala when 
acolumn entitled “The Latest Fashions” 
found its way into the paper, “ My God, 
Trail, we'd better give up business— 
there’s no room for you and me here. 
They've turned the ‘D.T.’ over to the 
dressmakers !”’ In political circles, it is 
believed, the Telegraph is not taken very 
seriously. 

The Standard does not hesitate, in 
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spite of its adhesion to the Conservative 
side of politics, to adopt an independent 
course now and then, and read a lecture 
to the Tory chiefs. But, on the whole, 
the fault found with the organ in Shoe 
Lane is that its conduct is too correct 
and colourless. When the present Poet 
Laureate was more actively concerned 
in its daily production, some Fleet Street 
wit had the impudence to speak of the 
Standard as the Daily Alfred Austin, and 
the Saturday Review once alluded to its 
“dreamy activity and feeble forcible- 
ness,” whatever thatmay mean. Never- 
theless men of such opposite natures as 
Carlyle and Matthew Arnold have 
passed encomiums upon the Standard ; 
and Mr. Stevenson’s opinion we have 
already quoted. We cannot refrain 
from mentioning the old anecdote about 
the widow who continued her husband’s 
practice of taking in a morning news- 
paper, but took the Standard in prefer- 
ence to the Daily News, in spite of the 
fact that her relict was a notorious 
Liberal. “But why do you take the 
Standard?” she was asked. “ Because 
it’s best,” she retorted ; “ I’ve tried them 
all: and there’s none as makes such 
nice wrapping paper as the Standard !” 

This allusion to paper, which after all 
is the corporeal substance of a journal, 
further suggests the influence which 
the appearance and material fabric of a 
newspaper may have upon the reader. 
The Times is printed upon a quality of 
paper superior to any other journal in 
Europe, or, indeed, any daily in the 
world, but that is because it is sold for 
threepence. Even with the {£600,000 
per annum which the Thunderer is 
reputed to receive for advertisements, 
the paper could not profitably be 
produced for a penny. The paper 
on which the Telegraph is printed is 
of two sorts, but it ranks next in 
quality to the Times ; the Morning Post 
follows ; then comes the Standard, with 
the Chronicle well in the rear. Within 
recent years the evening papers, which, 
by the way, are no longer published 
in the evening, have adopted the ex- 


periment of printing on tinted paper, 
as green and pink. An amusing story 
is related of, and we believe by, the 
Globe. One day a patient burst in upon 
Mr. Nettleship, the famous oculist—“ Sir, 
your treatment’s wrong. I’m going 
blind ; my sight is suffused with blood!” 
“Sit down, sir, and tell me your symp- 
toms. When did you first notice this ?” 
“An hour ago I bought a paper in a 
cab. I turned to read it, and it seemed 
pink, sir—pink!” “What paper was 
it?” asked the surgeon. ‘‘ Why, the 
Globe—I’ve been reading it for thirty 
years.” “Just so, sir,” quietly remarked 
Mr. Nettleship, “last night it turned 
pink!” And the Globe has been pink 
ever since. In 1893 the Westminster 
Gazette appeared printed on light green 
paper, thus setting an example to other 
evening papers; but there has been 
little disposition on the part of the 
great morning journals to alter their 
complexion, even in a figurative sense. 

The Daily Chronicle is another journal 
which will well repay a careful cha- 
racter-reading. Here is an instance of 
how the influences of origin and early 
training permeate through all the after- 
life of a newspaper as of an individual 
of the human species. It was originally 
a local paper dealing purely with local 
affairs ; it was founded by, and its first 
writers were, men of humble origin and 
not of University education, and yet for all 
that extremely fond of good literature. 
The result is that the Chronicle is the 
most democratic and the least academic 
of the London journals of high position : 
it is fond of books, art, and drama; it 
has all the culture of the self-made man, 
and interests itself seriously in social 
questions. It is innately Radical, but at 
times it shows a lamentable tendency 
to dissimulation and a desire to be 
content with things as they are. Its 
worst fault used to be an occasional 
lapse of dignity and a disposition to 
employ the arts of the Hyde Park 
demagogue in its leading columns. 
But it has lately recovered from this 
habit. 
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It cannot be denied that the Chronicle 
aims to be interesting, and really often 
succeeds in this aim. 

A journal that is serious, but is not 
always taken seriously, is the Daily News. 
It is odd to reflect that it is this paper 
and not the Telegraph which had for its 
first editor the author of “Pickwick.” 
Not but that many Dickens traditions 
are yet preserved in Bouverie Street ; nor 
has the character he then gave the Daily 
News altogether disappeared ; but it never 
deals with life humorously or in a spirit 
of rancour. It possesses an excitable 
temperament, and can on occasion work 
itself up into a ferment of enthusiasm or 
indignation. 

One writer, still living, has confessed 
that the Morning Post “took out all your 
adjectives,” wherein we see a difference 
between it and the Telegraph. The 
Morning Post is profoundly interested in 
society affairs, and has lately made a 
speciality of the British Empire. It is 
dilettante in the treatment of art and 
literature. 

Apropos of our remarks on the style of 
the great London newspapers, would it 
be impertinent to attempt illustrations ? 
Let us suppose an incident treated in 
the manner of each of the great dailies. 
A labourer, let us say engaged in exca- 
vations in Fleet Street, finds a wallet 
containing £20in gold, and this incident 
is thus related by the Times :— 


Yesterday one of the workmen engaged in 
excavations in Fleet Street unearthed a wallet 
said to contain gold pieces to the amount of £20 


This is a too-precise statement of the 
case perhaps, but the Times is no 
gossiper over the trivial affairs of daily 
life. We turn to the Standard for more 
detailed knowledge of the above affair. 


DISCOVERY BY A WORKMAN.—At noon yester- 
day, a workman named Deane, engaged in 
sewer excavations in Fleet Street, accidentally 
came upon an old wallet which, when opened, 
was found to contain nearly £20 in gold. The 
sewer has not been disturbed for fifty years. 


In the Daily Chronicle we find the 
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incident treated, as we expected, with 
much greater fulness. It bears a head- 
line of its own :— 


TREASURE TROVE IN FLEET STREET. 


Yesterday a day labourer named John Deane, 
employed in the excavations Fleet Street is 
undergoing at present, noticed an old leather 
wallet in the earth. He picked it up, and upon 
opening it, had the satisfaction of finding it full 
of sovereigns and half-sovereigns. The exact 
value of the find was £20. There is, of course, 
no clue to the ownership, and the authorities 
are unable to explain the presence of this sum of 
money in the sewer. Deane instantly stopped 
work with the remark, “I'll take this home to 
the missis !”’ 


If the Telegraph does not add anything 
to our knowledge concerning the episode 
itself, we are not to go away unedified 
by a mere bald presentation of the facts 
already gathered :— 


The joy that indubitably filled to overflowing 
the bosom of the worthy Mr. Micawber, when 
he “turned up” his first nugget in Australia, 
was paralleled under a midday sun in Fleet 
Street yesterday. While labouring stolidly with 
his pickaxe, John Deane, one of the City work- 
men engaged in sewer excavations, struck some- 
thing metallic ; he reached down and picked it 
up. It proved to be an ancient wallet, such as 
was carried by an opulent alderman of other 
days; the lucky Deane opened it and imme- 
diately his eyes were gladdened by the sight of 
twenty golden sovereigns. The whole affair 
is enshrouded in mystery, and the authorities 
profess themselves utterly unable to produce any 
solution which will be generally accepted as 
credible. The theory that it formerly belonged 
to a once celebrated man of letters who scorned 
to receive base lucre for his writings has been 
rejected as improbable, together with the 
hypothesis that this treasure trove was conveyed 
underground by rats. Perhaps “Mr. Punch”’ 
will be able to shed some light on the mystery. 
As for the lucky knight of the pickaxe, he is said 
to have taken an instant departure from the 
scene with the canny observation, “I'll take this 
‘ere ‘ome to my missis !” 


It is no mean compliment to pay the 
New Journalism, by which designation 
the more recent recruits to the ranks of 
the metropolitan press are called, to 
remark that vivid as this narrative is, 
it does not yet reach the pinnacie of a 
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peculiar excellence. The transatlantic 


virtues of the headline and the interview 
have yet to be employed, the one to 
arrest the eye, and the other to exploit 
the picturesque. 

Thus the Daily Mail would begin :— 


JUST LIKE KLONDYKE ! 
LABOURER FINDS GOLD IN FLEET STREET. 
(Daily Mail Special.) 


And after a description of this occurrence 
in crisp, humorous terms, we would have 
the following : 


A Daily Mail representative called last even- 
ing upon Deane, who lives in the Caledonian 
Road, and ascertained that the find consisted of 
guineas, not sovereigns, as had been previously 
reported. The dates range from 1720 to 1797, so 
that the loss of the wallet was doubtless about 
the close of the century. Could they have 
belonged to Dr. Johnson? It must not be for- 
gotten that in Boswell’s biography he mentions 
having hid a number of guineas for safe keeping, 
but afterwards could not find them. Was it 
the celebrated lexicographer’s practice to hide 
them in the neighbouring sewer ? This interest- 
ing question should be cleared up. 


It is the custom to describe this insist- 
ence upon and elaboration of trifles as 
American, but is it not to be found in 
the Parisian newspapers, as well as in 
the news-letters and causeries of one 
and two centuries ago? It is not new, 
but a revival of the gossiping style in 
journalism which was extremely popular 
during the reigns of Queen Anne and 
the two first Georges. 

Headlines are no contemptible indices 
to the character of a paper. The lofty 
cynicism of the Pall Mall Gazelle in 
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heading all telegrams from the seat of 
the late war, “The Boer Revolt,” was 
maintained to the end. Whatan interval 
from the persistent and consistent head- 
ing of the Times, ‘The Chinese Crisis,” 
during the most acute stage of the 
recent troubles in the East to the— 


HORRORS UPON HORRORS. 
How SHALL WE BE AVENGED? 


of another of the morning papers !_ But 
perhaps as good an index is furnished by 
the “ contents-bills.” The greatest care 
is taken with these contents-bills ; and 
each is certainly characteristic of the 
paper. The most ingenious was perhaps 
that of the Morning Advertiser, the organ 
of the licensed victualling interest but an 
excellent newspaper besides, which has 
long since earned a world-wide reputa- 
tion for alliteration. ‘Salisbury Scents 
Strife,’ “ Battling Brilliantly Begun,” 
and “ Boers Badly Beaten,” are almost 
an epitome of the recent hostilities. But 
a change has come over these matutinal 
announcements, and in 1903 it alliterates 
no more. 

That man is not to be despised for his 
London acquaintances if he has but 
made friends with the London news- 
papers, and has learned to distinguish 
the particular tones and marked traits of 
each ; who can find speech and cha- 
racter as clearly defined and ascongenial 
in the Slandard and Chronicle as in Jones 
or Robinscn. “ Beware” (runs the 
significant axiom) “of thé man of one 
book.” There is, however, we are 
tempted to add, no occasion to dread 
the man of one newspaper. 
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STORY OF A DEVIL 


By MAXIME GORKI 


HE strange adventure I have torelate 

took place on the night of Epiphany 
Eve. It was thawing fast out of doors ; 
a thick, milky coloured mist filled the 
streets, making the houses invisible, 
and covering everything, good and bad 
alike, with its impenetrable veil. Dull 
spots of muffled light stood above the 
gasburners in the lamps and seemed to 
be suspended rayless and motionless far 
up in the air and only served to make 
the darkness around still more acute. 
Its stifling, muddy waves crushed and 
held all below in melancholy lethargy ; 
human figures gleamed on the sight for 
a moment and then disappeared like 
wandering phantoms; their voices had 
taken a clammy and husky tone; and 
even the peals of church bells, heavy 
with damp, were lost and silenced in the 
mist, deprived of all meaning and signifi- 
cance. 

Ivan Ivanovitch Ivanoff was sitting at 
his study table close to the window, and 
was so lost in thought that he did not 
remark how a little devil, in the shape 
of an icicle, had crawled through a 
crevice in the casement and had squatted 
himself on the window-sill. Ivan, by 
nature and character, belonged to what 
we like to call the intelligent class ; and 
the favourite occupation of his leisure 
hours was to meditate on spiritual 
perfection, to attain which he would 
indulge in long daily self-communings, 
jand in reading religious tracts. On this 
particular night he was taking a review 
of how he had lived and what he had 
done during the last fortnight, and was, 
as I have said, quite lost in meditation. 
A man who gives himself up to this kind 
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of self-examination is partly like Nar- 
cissus, but also partly like a fly caught 
in treacle. And it was for this reason 
that he did not see the icicle fall on to 


‘the sill, or its sudden and mysterious 


transformation into a tiny devil. 

Ivan Ivanovitch shut his eyes, the 
better to think out the matter, and 
remembered an engraving he had seen 
that day in an illustrated magazine, 
representing a huge octopus that was 
engaged in devouring a crab it held in 
its claws. 

“T am like that crab,” mused Ivan ; 
“ T am just like that crab, and life, like the 
octopus, sucks out my very heart’s blood. 
I struggle against the pernicious in- 
fluences of life, I strive to subdue my evil 
passions, but it seizes hold of me with 
its hideous claws, and draws me thither, 
where the spiritual nature of man is 
dragged down, and his animal instincts 
allowed to triumph in full force. I 
ought to devote my every energy, my 
every faculty, to train my individual 
nature so that it may respond, like an 
echo, to all that can tend to ennoble and 
elevate my soul. I ought, with per- 
sistent courage, to defend my right to 
live purely in accordance with my higher 
nature ; but, instead of this, I have, within 
these two weeks, been three times toa 
masked ball, once to a restaurant, and 
with my dishonourable advances insulted 
a woman. It is true, she is wonderfully 
beautiful; but she is the wife of an 
honest man, my oldest and dearest friend. 
Her rare beauty, it may be, mitigates a 
little my fault; but, after all, how I 
lowered myself! It is well that I always 
acknowledge to myself my failings, con- 
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fession brings me consolation, and I do 
not feel so fallen. But yet, the devil! 
if only I could succeed in tearing these 
sensual passions out of my heart !”’ 

“Suppose you try,” interrupted a 
suave voice. “If you like, I might be 
able to help you in this affair.” 

Ivan Ivanovitch quickly. raised his 
head and trembled. Every one trembles 
when he sees a devil. 

“T beg your pardon, but I did not see 
you come in. If I am not mistaken, I 
have the honour to speak with a devil.” 

“Exactly so, but I pray you not to 
stand on any ceremony with me,” an- 
swered the devil. 

“Hum, hum... to what am I in- 
debted for this unexpected but agreeable 
visit ?” 

“Oh, I simply looked in, having 
nothing particular to do. To-day, you 
know, is Epiphany Eve, when we poor 
devils are shut out from every house 
In the streets it is cold and misty ; 
we are having a wretched winter this 
year. And as I know you are a good- 
natured, hospitable fellow. . .” 

Ivan Ivanovitch was a little confused. 
He had never busied himself with the 
question as to the real existence of evil 
spirits ; and now, at the sight of one of 
these uncanny creatures, he was strangely 
perplexed and embarrassed. 

“T am sure I am very glad,” he said, 
with a vacant smile. “ But, I fear, you 
are not quite at your ease on that 
window-sill. I beg of you. . .” 

“Oh, do not put yourself out. I am 
like yourself, soon get accustomed to 
any position, however awkward or even 
shameful it may be.”’ 

“Hum .. . Iam extremely flattered,” 
replied Ivan Ivanovitch, but at the same 
time he thought to himself, “ He is 
rather rude, or, to speak more truly, 
uncommonly familiar.” 

“T think you expressed a wish that 
your heart could be thoroughly cleansed.” 

“Yes. As you know, a man, however 
great the progress he may have made in 
training his intellect, always remains 
weak in his struggles with his passions. 
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I beg your pardon, but if I understood 
you rightly, you are willing to help me 
in this—enterprise.” 

“You are perfectly right, and I repeat 
once more, I am quite willing and ready 
to see you through this little business.” 

“ Thanks, many thanks ; but I do not 
altogether understand you—it seems so 
contrary to your usual line of conduct.” 

“ Ah, Ivan Ivanovitch !” exclaimed the 
devil, with a deprecating wave of the 
hand. “Cannot you imagine that in the 
course of time I have grown a little 
wearied of my special occupation ?” 

“ Really ?” 

“T should think so. Why, even men 
at last get tired of being base and mean, 
and think of turning over a new leaf.” 

“Well, suppose I accept his kind 
offer,” mused Ivan Ivanovitch. “ He is 
all-powerful, and can at once transform 
me into a perfect creature. 1 guess, my 
friends will be astonished and envious.” 

‘“ Now, tell me, why is it you hesitate 
so long ?”’ insisted the devil. 

“Why, you see, I fear it must be a 
very painful operation.” 

“Only for those who have sound, 
stout hearts, and whose feelings are 
deeply rooted and have become a part 
of themselves.” 

“And 1?” 

“You have, pardon me for speaking 
to you as if I were your doctor, a very 
soft heart, a washy kind of heart, some- 
thing like an overgrown radish. When 
I begin cutting out those passions that 
now bother you, you will feel not more 
than a fowl feels when you pluck out 
the feathers from its tail.” 

Ivan Ivanovitch made no immediate 
answer, but, having thought a little, 
anxiously inquired— 

“ But may I ask, will you demand my 
soul by way of a fee ?” 

The devil leaped down from the sill 
on to the floor, and angrily gnashed 
his teeth. 

“Your soul? By no means, I pray 
you. I have no need of your soul, 
What could I do with it? What use 
could I make of your soul? No, I do 
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not mean that; I 
ay...” 

Ivan Ivanovitch gazed at the devil, 
wondering what it was that had so 
angered him. 

“TI only asked you,” he timidly pleaded, 
“because I have read in books that it is 
a habit with you.” 

“Oh, we used to do that in the olden 
days when the souls of men were fresh 
and healthy.” 

“You would seem to set no high value 
on my soul?” 

“No, it is not that; but a strange 
whim has come over me, and I wish for 
once to do something noble and dis- 
interested. Besides, you must allow, 
it will be curious and interesting to see 
a perfect man.” 

“ And you promise it will not be pain- 
ful or dangerous ?” 

“My word for it. With my help, it 
will really cost you nothing to become 
completely perfect. What do you say to 
letting me extract just one of your vile 
passions by way of proof?” 

“If you please ; I am willing.” 

“ Excellent! Tell me, now, which of 
them weighs most on your heart?” 

Ivan Ivanovitch thought a long while. 
It was very difficult to decide at once 
which of his little passions he could 
easily part with. 

“IT think, you had better begin with a 
little one that is not yet full grown.” 

‘“As you like, only say which; it is 
quite the same to me.” 

Ivan Ivanovitch relapsed into silence 
for several minutes. Although he had 
always been supremely anxious about 
his soul, and liked to analyse and study 
it, or it may be because he did so, it was 
in a state of absolute chaos ; all in it was 
confusion and disorder ; and therefore 
he was now, in spite of his self-examina- 
tion, unable to discover any single feeling 
that was strictly defined, distinct, and 
free from all extraneous matter. 

The devil was evidently losing his 
patience, and resumed, by way of sug- 
gestion— 

“Let us begin with ambition. 


only wished to 


Am- 
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bition, I fancy, is one of your smallest 
vices.” 

“ Good,” said Ivan Ivanovitch, with a 
sigh. ‘“ Pluck it out.” 

The devil came close up to him, laid 
his hand on his breast, and then quickly 
withdrew it. Ivan Ivanovitch felt a 
sharpish but not unpleasant pricking, 
something like that we experience when 
a thorn is taken out of our finger. 

“It scarcely hurt,” cried Ivan Ivano- 
vitch, greatly relieved. “Let me see 
what kind of thing my ambition was.” 

The devil stretched out to him his 
hand, and on the palm he could see a 
colourless, shrivelled something, very 
like a rag after it has been used for a 
long time asa duster. Ivan Ivanovitch 
examined attentively his ex-ambition, 
and then, with a sigh, said in a low 
tone— 

“Tt is all right; but still, do not forget, 
that is a piece of my own heart ; I cannot 
help pitying it.” 

“If you choose, I will pluck out pity 
from your heart.” 

“But how can I live without pity?” 

“Why, what good have you ever got 
from it?” 

‘Perhaps none ; but still, you know, 
it is a natural, human feeling.” 

“Well, what do you say to malice?” 

“Ah, that is another thing; pluck it 
out and send it to the devil! Oh! I 
beg your pardon.” 

“Never mind ; do not apologise.” 

Once more the devil lightly touched 
Ivan Ivanovitch’s breast, and once more 
the man felt a slight prick, and there lay 
on the palm a crumpled something that 
exhaled a bitter, poisonous smell. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Ivan Ivano- 
vitch, holding a handkerchief to his 
nose, “is it possible that thing was ever 
in my inside ?” 

“There was a good spice of cowardice 
mixed up with it,” said the devil. 

“Explain to me, if you please, why 
have all my feelings such a glutinous 
appearance.” 

“It is your destiny, my good friend,” 
said the devil, as he carelessly threw on 
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to the floor the second piece of his 
patient’s heart. 

“T begin to feel something strange 
within me,” rejoined Ivan Ivanovitch, as 
he listended to the beating of his heart. 

“ Pleasant ?’ 

“My breast feels lighter and freer, as 
if it had more space to move in.” 

“Shall we continue the operation ?” 

“T have nothing against your doing 
so. 

“What other bad feelings have you?” 

“Well, different kinds; in general, 
what most people have.” 

“ Anger, for example ?” 

“Oh, of course, anger ; or, rather, you 
know, not exactly anger, but a kind of 
nervous irritation, a worrying feeling.” 

“Shall I free you from it ?” 

“By all means ; only, be very careful, 
I pray you. All my feelings seem to be 
entangled one with another. When you 
took out malice, I felt you touched and 
disturbed my sense of shame.’ 

“That is natural,’ said the devil. 
“Even I felt pity and shame when I 
saw in what a dirty, disorderly condition 
you have kept your heart.” 

“Well, after all, a man’s heart is not 
like his teeth ; he cannot clean it every 
morning with a brush and soap.” 

“There is some truth in what you say. 
But shall we go on with our work ? 
Suppose we next get rid of nervous- 
ness?” 

“ Agreed.” 

And a third time the devil applied his 
hand to Ivan Ivanovitch’s breast. 

But when he withdrew the hand he 
brought away with it a whole mass of 
some light, undefined mixture. It had 
no particular form, gave forth a musty 
smell, and was of a mixed colour, made 
up of the greenish grey of unripe fruit 
and the dark brown hue of a rotten 
apple. 

The devil held this quivering gluey 
mass in the hollow of his hand, gazing 
at it with evident disgust, as he seemed 
to be trying to make out what it really 
was. 

“Eh, eh, Ivan Ivanovitch,” he said, in 
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a troubled tone, turning his eyes away 
from his patient, “I have taken out 
something, but God alone knows what 
it is. What treasures of filth you have 
been accumulating in your heart these 
thirty years and more! I do not suppose 
any learned chemist could tell you its 
true nature. But, at any rate, now you 
have got rid of this stuff, you will feel 
clean and pure as an angel. Confess I 
am a first-class operator and have done 
my work well. It only remains for me 
to congratulate you. Your soul has been 
cleaned out thoroughly ; you are perfectly 
spotless, and are henceforth what you 
have so long desired to be—an immacu- 
late creature.” 

Towards the conclusion of his harangue 
the devil cast a glance at Ivan Ivanovitch, 
and stepped back, stupefied at what he 
saw. 

Ivan Ivanovitch presented a flabby, 
impotent, shattered appearance, and 
looked for all the world like a boneless 
creature that had collapsed into a shape- 
less lump. There he sat in his chair, 
with a wide-gaping mouth, and on his 
face there shone that inexpressible look 
of ecstasy which more than anything 
else forms the dominant trait in the 
features of a born idiot. 

“Ivan Ivanovitch!” cried the devil, 
touching him sharply on the arm. 

“Ah!” 

“What is the matter with you?” 

“Oh!” 

“What do you feel ?” 

“Eh!” 

“ Are you ill, or what is it?” 

“Ho!” 

“A regular Christmas legend!” ex- 
claimed the puzzled devil. “Can it be 
I have drawn out the man’s whole being? 
Ivan Ivanovitch ! ” 

“ Ah ad 

“Tt must be so; the man has lost 
everything, feels nothing, and is entirely 
made up of a few meaningless interjec- 
tions. What can I do with him?” 

The devil sounded poor Ivan Ivano- 
vitch’s breast ; it gave forth the hollow 
echo of an empty cask ; he tapped Ivan’s 












head with one of his fingers; it was 
equally empty. 

“ And that is your perfect man! Alas! 
my friend, I have cleaned you out a little 
too thoroughly. But how was I to know 
that you were so badly furnished within ? 
What will now become of you ?”’ 

And the devil was lost in deep thought 
as he gazed on the motionless, ecstatic 
face of that rarest of beings—a man 
who has his dearest wish gratified and 
fulfilled. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed, and snapped 
his fingers. “I have an idea. Satan 
will be delighted, for it is really a grand 
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idea. I will wait till our cleaned-out 
friend is quite dry, and then I will line 
his inside with peas. He will make an 
original and first-rate rattle for our brave 
master, Satan.” 

The devil carefully raised Ivan Ivano- 
vitch from his seat, folded him up, and, 
packing him under his arm, quietly left 
the room. 

The mist had already cleared up, and 
the pale rays of the wintry sun gleamed 
in through the windows. The clear 
sound of the church bells penetrated 
into the empty chamber, filled it for a 
moment, and then died away. 
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THE WORLD AND I 


GRANGER FLEMING 


HE world and I fell out one day 
And didn’t speak for long: 
The world was most contemptuous, 
Though clearly in the wrong. 
It flouted me and laughed at me, 
And in my moody grief 
I called the world a hypocrite, 
A tyrant, and a thief. 


But passing time had no effect 
Upon the world’s light heart, 
Whilst I became more sullen still 


From nursing cares apart. 


“If things continue thus,” I thought 
“*T will be a hopeless case ;” 

And then I looked to see how I 
Could take a heart of grace. 


I took a heart of grace from one 
Who took mine, sad and sore, 

And through her smile the world and I 
Are reconciled once more. 

The best of friends we are again 
And never disagree, 

For she, I may perhaps explain, 


Is all the world to me. 








“ ARCADY”: DR. JESSOPP’S COUNTRY 


By GEORGE MORNINGTON 


IXTEEN miles from Norwich on 
the road to King’s Lynn lies East 
Dereham, a sleepy little market-town of 
some five thousand inhabitants. For 
six days of the week it is bare and 
vacant and silence lies upon it ; you pass 
from street to street noting here and 
there a comfortable eighteenth-century 
house with countless windows, and with 
a pleasaunce running back for three or 
four hundred yards. There isa cleanli- 
ness about its pavements and a look of 
restraint about the pedestrians that tells 
you at once that this provincial townlet 
takes itself seriously. For is it not ruled 
by an Urban District Council, and has 
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it not a Fire Brigade summoned, as 

every one knows, by one marroon for a 

town and two for a country fire. And 
532 


yet, it were an injustice to attribute the 
dignity of the place to these modern 
institutions. Long before George Borrow 
ever heard the great voice of Philoh, the 
parish clerk, answering the responses 
in the fine church of “pretty D eg 
before ever the timid, soul hunted figure 
of the poet Cowper worshipped in its 
courts, Dereham must have borne itself 
well. The influence of that Early-English 
church with its two towers and fine peal 
of bells must have been felt as a civic 
force; and the lofty trees of Quebec 
looking down upon Dereham’s most 
fashionable suburb must have helped to 
make it hold its head proudly. 
And so you 
. find to - day 
that Dereham 
has that final 
mark of East 
Anglian re- 
spectability — 
it “ keeps itself 
to itself.” 
Borrow may 
have kicked 
the pews of 
the parish 
church when, 
an unruly 
youngster, he 
kept those 
wonderful 
eyes of his on 
old Philoh, 
waiting to 
hear his 
magnificent 
“Amen.” Cowper may have glided 
in and out with his gentle nurses and 
shed unavailing tears in its aisles 
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but Dereham makes no boast of these 
names to-day, and takes it as a matter 
of course that one genius should have 
been born on its borders and another 
lie buried within its walls. 

On Friday, market day, the little town 
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buyers, and Irish drovers jostle one 
another on the pavement. Here and 
there a glint of black eyes and the flash 
of a shining, swarthy face tells you that 
the county police have not quite driven 
away the last of the gipsies. The 
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awakes. Farmers come in their tumble- 
carts, their wives with them to do the 
weekly shopping. The market-place is 
transformed. The yards of the inns are 
crowded with horses; the banks are 
busy ; the shops are full; all is bustle 
and stir. Bullocks are sold ; ponies are 
bought ; local farmers, Manchester 


descendant of Mr. Petulengro has a 
piebald screw which he is trying to sell 
to a twenty-acre farmer. 

If you follow one of these farmer’s 
carts that roll home from market along 
the country road towards Swaffham and 
Lynn, you at once find yourself in 


Scarning, the “ Arcady ” of Dr. Jessopp. 
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EAST DEREHAM CHURCH. 


“Arcady” is the very antithesis of 
Dereham. It is straggling, agricultural, 
patchy—half a dozen houses here, half 
a dozen there. Shall we say that the 
one is in a state of respectability and 
the other in a state of nature? “Arcady” 
has twenty-one miles of road: and dotted 
here and there are little groups of 
cottages, some old, picturesque and 
ruinous, some new, conventional and 
roomy. Every half-mile or so, you come 
upon a pleasant farmhouse surrounded 


by stables and barns, the many-hued_; 


tiles of the low roofs making a patch of 
bright colour in the otherwise dull land- 
scape. Here for over twenty years has 
Dr. Jessopp been rector. Here he has 
written those delightful studies of rural 
life which have found so appreciative a 
circle of readers. Here, in this most 
unlikely spot, he has discovered the 
material for some of his most penetrating 
essays on peasant life. 

How much literature and the country 
owe to the happy accident which placed 
one of the masters of style in such 
surroundings has hardly been fully 
recognised. In the enormous growth 
of our cities, the problems of the rural 
comimunities have for years been over- 
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looked. No Dry-as-Dust could, by piling 
up statistics, have forced public attention 
to them, for the statistics of the village 
are ridiculous to the townsman. Who 
in London cares whether thirty-five 
persons in Arcady are overcrowded 
when half a million are overcrowded at 
his doors ? 

But when one with insight into peasant 
nature, with keen sympathy for dumb 
needs and inarticulate aspirations, gives 
them a literary form that arrests atten- 
tion, the thing seems so simple that we 
almost forget the genius of the man 
who does it. It is not the genius of the 
mere essayist who has the high quality 
of fine feeling for literary form. Dr. 
Jessopp has this as perhaps no essayist 
of the day has it—save Andrew Lang or 
Augustine Birrell. But in his hands the 
essay—in which high excellence is as 
difficult of attainment as in the sonnet— 
is more than a polished literary plaything. 
There is in it, besides, a certain passion 
of revolt without which literary work is 
powerless for effect to move men to 
thought or action. Whether he is writing 
of the Coming of the Friars, of the 
peasant or parish priest of the Middle 
Ages, of a loafing swain of Arcady—a 
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mere village casual—or of the need of 
better housing and wholesome recreation 
in rural communities, you catch, amid 
the clear sweep of his sentences and the 
genial play of his humour, the grating of 
the serious undertone of one whose ear 
is down to the, ground cry of the human 
wailing that goes up from suppressed 
and dumb life. 

It may seem incongruous to compare 
Dr. Jessopp to Leo Tolstoy. Tolstoy is 
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our day : they would save them. When 
Tolstoy set out upon his search for 
belief he tells us how he found life hollow 
and empty until “I drew near to the 
believers among the poor, the simple and 
the ignorant, the pilgrims, the monks, 
the sectaries, and the peasants... I 
found that all these were well acquainted 
with the meaning of life and of death, 
quietly laboured, endured privation and 
suffering, lived and died, and saw in all 
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a revolutionary in Church and State : he 
is for tearing things up by the roots. 
Dr. Jessopp has none of this. He is a 
reformer. Sanity is a characteristic of 
his work. Yet the men have faced 
a common problem. They have both 
looked steadfastly for years at peasant 
life. They see that it is in danger of 
being crushed by the indifference of our 
rulers or the growth of our towns. They 
see that the sound bodies and simple 
faith of the peasant are amongst the 
most precious assets of the humanity of 


this, not a vain, but a good thing. / 
began to grow attached to these men.” 

Dr. Jessopp hasspent the best part of his 
literary powers in interpreting the lives 
of “the believers among the poor, the 
simple, the ignorant, the pilgrims, the 
monks, the sectaries and the peasants.” 

Gifted with a many-sided humanity he 
has done this not only with force but 
with humour and eloquence and pathos. 

He excels in lightness of touch. Hear 
him of Loafing Ben: “ It was along time 
before I had another interview with Ben. 
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Summer had gone and autumn had come, 
and it was eventide. Oh ‘the rich, moist 
smelling weeds’ in the quiet twilight of 
Arcady’s October, with what a sweet 
incense they fill the air, grown luscious 
as the sun sinks down! Over the hedge 
there a large-eyed steer is watching you, 
and my lady partridge calls together her 
brood, and shy peewits have lighted 
somewhere on the tilths—you know 
not where and cannot guess; and 
now and then a poor sheep coughs 
reluctantly as if she were half ailing 
and half ashamed. I leant over the 
gate, as my habit is when I am 
saddened to find that any bird or beast 
in Arcady should think I mean it harm. 
A footfall startled me close by where I 
stood, and there shambling along was 
Ben the Loafer, and I joined him there 
and then, and for a mile or so we walked 
together.” It was this Ben who, some 
years afterwards when he had a quarrel 
with a man who reproached him for 
general dirtiness replied: “ Garn—no 
Latin scholard ever wrote a book about 
you anyhow.” 

Perhaps the most popular of All Dr. 
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Jessopp’s essays is the opening one in 
“The Coming of the Friars” on S. Francis 
of Assisi. Pilgrims to Arcady take it with 
them when they go to Castle Acre, the 
ruined Cluniac Priory in the neighbour- 
hood. Of course Castle Acre belonged 
to canons and monks and not to friars, 
but the public mind never will keep the 
distinction clear. In this essay there is 
a good example of the writer’s realistic 
force in his description of S. Francis’s 
method of preaching the Gospel. 

“To the poor by the poor. Those 
masses, those dreadful masses, crawling, 
sweltering in foul hovels in many a 
southern town, with never a roof to cover 
them, huddling in groups under a dry 
arch, alive with vermin; gibbering 
cretins with ghastly wens, lepers by the 
hundred, too shocking for mothers to 
gaze at, and therefore driven forth to 
curse and howl in the lazar-house outside 
the walls, there stretching out their bony 
hands to clutch thé frightehed alms- 
giver’s dole, or failing that, to pick up 
the shreds of offal from the heaps of 
garbage—to these S. Francis came.” 

Bright days are in store for ‘‘ Arcady.” 
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EAST DEREHAM MARKET PLACE ON FAIR DAY. 
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Moved by an appeal in his 
latest book, “ Before the Great 
Pillage,” an anonymous bene- 
factor has supplied Dr. Jessopp 
with some thousands of pounds 
wherewith to build a Village 
Hall and model cottages for 
Scarning. This is a great 
example, and will be a lasting 
monument to zeal of the 
“Shepherd of Arcady” for 
the welfare of his flock. 

Dr. Jessopp has done much 
good work during his long 
and active life. He is a suc- 
cessful schoolmaster. His 
historical research is extensive 
and sound. On ecclesiastical 
antiquities he is no mean 
authority. But work of this 
character, however brilliant, is 
at best absorbed and forgotten. 
His portraiture of peasant life 
stands alone. Of that, it is a 
safe prophecy to say that it 
will last. English literature is 
too poor in this kind of work 
to allow it readily to perish. 
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CASTLE ACRE. 






INTERIOR VIEW OF CASTLE ACRE. 
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A Tragic Comedy 


Dainty Mistress Amoret, 
Amoret whose eyes are gray, 
Walking thro’ the meadows, met 
Crave young Colin yesterday— 
Tho’ she loved him, passed him by, 
Smiling when she heard him sigh. 


i 


WALA A 
/yj HA Hence to-day he moons and mopes 
ALAA In his garden by the dial, 
Wy ra h YA Counting up his ruined hopes, 
PUNY, Calling life a sorry trial— 
While by meadow paths doth stray 


Amoret whose eyes are gray. 


‘*Ne’er again my face I'll set 
To yon fields,” doth Colin say. 
‘He'll come soon!” laughs Amoret, 
Amoret whose eyes are gray. 
“Oh!” she cries, “the comedie!” 
“Ah!” he sighs, “‘the tragedie!” 
J. J. BELt. 











ENVENUTO CELLINI lay dying. 
The scene was an upper chamber 
in his house in the Strada Julia at Rome, 
and the persons present were only an 
apprentice and a girl, Beatrice, a native 
of Pistoja, who were left to watch him, 
his devoted friend and partner Felice 
having been compelled some short time 
before to quit him for a while. 

Disturbed as the state of Rome then 
was, the critical condition in which 
Cellini lay had yet made some slight 
impression upon the life of the city, for 
so great a sculptor and designer was 
rare even in artistic Italy. Friends had 
been coming and going, doctors had 
been in attendance until now, but they 
had now given up all hope, and, de- 
spairing of success, had quitted him, the 
latter, however, leaving strict injunctions 
that on no account should he be allowed 
to drink, as fluid would destroy his last 
spark of life immediately. 

Silence reigned in the room ; the figure 
on the bed lay motionless ; Cosmo, the 
apprentice, sat in one corner, occupying 
himself in polishing a silver buckle; 
Beatrice, a girl of sixteen, tall, dark, 
well developed, with a face which 
promised rare beauty when she should 
have arrived at maturity, stood by the 
window looking listlessly out into the 
already darkening street ; from time to 
time she glanced at the bed, and each 
time she did so a faint spasm shot across 
her face. 

“Would he were dead!” she muttered ; 
“and yet, Holy Virgin, that I may be 
delivered from sin!” 

A slight noise in the street caused her 
again to look from the window; a figure 
detached itself from the dark wall oppo- 
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CUP 








site and came towards her. She peered 


with all her might into the twilight, then’ 


glanced cautiously towards Cosmo, again 
turned, put her finger to her lips, and 
left the window. 

“Cosmo,” said she, “wilt fear to be 
left with him while I go prepare 
supper ?” 

“No,” replied he; “I can do well 
enough.” 

She cautiously left the room, hastily 
descended, unbarred the shop door, and 
let ina young man who unceremoniously 
pushed past her. 

“You kept me waiting to-night,” said 
he ; “ you know it is not for my safety 
that I should be seen near this house.” 

“Why will you come, then?” she 
answered, half sobbing. “ Cellini is on 
the point of death, and even my love for 
you can hardly reconcile me to this 
robbing of one who may be a corpse ere 
morning.” 

“Hist, Beatrice! ’Tis not robbing. 
I but borrow this cup designed for the 
Pope by our matchless Cellini that I 
may get his design by heart and obtain 
some slight share of credit also as a 
designer. Why, girl, our marriage, 
according to your father, depends upon 
the headway I make in my trade, and 
what better object lesson can I have 
than one of Cellini’s masterpieces ?” 

“He is sure to ask for it soon,” said 
Beatrice ; “till his illness all he thought 
of was this cup. In lucid intervals he 
mutters of it now. Should he recover, 
it will be his first thought; then, if it 
cannot be found—should you not have 
brought it back by then—what can follow 
but disgrace? It will be searched for 
high and low. Felice will be above 
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suspicion. Cosmo—’tis known he cares 
not for such things. Remains but me— 
they know my love for you; the cup, 
believe me, will be easily traced, and 
then it will be death for you, for who 
would believe you meant to return it? 
Antonio, ’twould be death for you, but 
worse than death for me, for all you 
suffered would wring my heart with a 
double pang. It is making me wicked,” 
she added, after a pause, “for this night 
I caught myself wishing his death, for in 
the confusion attending thereon the cup 
would not be missed for a week at least, 
which would give you time to return it 
safely.” 

“Nonsense, Beatrice,” said he ; “ you 
are brainsick. I shall have finished with 
it by to-morrow night. See, I have 
brought it with me that thou mayest 
see it is still safe. Besides, to tell truth, 
I should not care to let it leave my 
person until it is once again in its own 
home. Now, look here, little one,” 


added he, drawing her towards him and 
encircling her waist as he sat poised on 


a high bench by the wall, “ see how safe 
the whole proceeding is. The cup was 
there,” pointing to a shelf at the further 
end .of the shop, “covered only by a 
loose leather, our excellent Felice being 
too occupied in his care of its designer 
to care greatly for the cup itself. There 
it was likely to remain untouched until 
Benvenuto himself required it, for his 
Holiness has other business in hand just 
now with the rebels, which will prevent 
him thinking of jewellery for some time 
to come. Well, I have borrowed it, as 
thou knowest, but I have covered in its 
place a cup of the same size, so that to 
a casual observer all is as it should be, 
and long before Cellini requires it the 
cup will be again in its place. I shall 
know its design, shall make another 
somewhat like it, shall dispose of it to 
his excellency Cosmo di Medici, or to 
some other nobleman, shall gain credit 
as a designer, money for the design, and 
my little Beatrice as the prettiest and 
truest little wife to be found in Rome or 
the environs thereof. There, kiss me, 
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girl, for I must be going, but to-morrow 
night again I will come to see you, and 
the night after, at the furthest, the 
masterpiece shall be back on its shelf, 
Beatrice happy, and her Antonio, with 
his brains well furnished, the proudest 
lover in the capital.” 

Beatrice drew back from her lover’s 
embrace. 

“There, go,” she said ; “’tis happier I 
shall be the night after next if all goes 
well. If not—well—I have done my best 
to pleasure you. Be careful, Antonio, for 
my sake,” added she, gently pushing him 
out and securely fastening the door again. 

She passed into the kitchen, quickly 
prepared a table for supper, and again 
ascended the stairs. 

“Thou hast been long enough pre- 
paring supper!” said Cosmo, as she 
entered. 

“Go thou and have some now,” she 
answered. “I will stay here.” 

Glad enough to be released, the ap- 
prentice left the room. Beatrice walked 
across and seated herself near the bed. 
The light fell upon the sick man and 
plainly showed how wasted was his 
frame; he breathed heavily, and mut- 
tered as he lay. “Water! Water!” 
came from his parched lips. “I suffer 
the torture of the damned!” 

“ Water!” thought Beatrice,—“ water ! 
How he longs for his death! Why, 
Signor Francesco ordered that water, 
above all, should be kept from him. 
Now, if I had known nought of these 
orders, what more natural than that I 
should accede to his request, give him 
water, he would die. . . . No one would 
miss the cup till it was back. ’Twould 
be honour against dishonour. . . . He 
may ask for the cup any minute. ... 
Sure am I another night will not pass 
without his wishing to handle it. What 
was that?” 

Again a murmur came from the sick- 
bed. 

“Water! Water! Could I but drink 
water from my cup, I should be quit of 
this ill. For the love of heaven, have 
pity! Give me to drink!” 
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He drew her towards him and encircled her waist as he sat poised on a high bench. 
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“Oh, what a beast am I!” exclaimed 
the girl. “I think but of ourselves, our 
risk. Iam in thought almost a murderess, 
No! should Cellini require the cup, I 
will tell him all. He is hasty and hot- 
tempered, but I ever found him generous. 
I will strangle this devil in my heart, and 
think only of nursing him. For Antonio 
—surely for so small a thing our lives 
will not be wrecked.” 

She rose and, passing to an inner 
chamber, began to prepare cooling 
bandages to replace those all dis- 
arranged upon the patient's head. 

Steeping linen in ice-cold water, she 
carried bowl and all, that it might remain 
as damp as possible, into the adjoining 
room 

In the meantime Cosmo had proceeded 
to his supper. He brought a hearty, 
boyish appetite to the meal, and was 
half-way through an immense helping 
of pie before it occurred to him to 
wonder why Beatrice had been so long 
away. 

“Perhaps she had her meal,” thought 


he; “and yet I expect not, for she 


generally waits till later. I wonder what 
the hussy was up to. She looked quite 
queer when she came in—excited, some- 
how—and yet I don't see anything to 
upset her down here. Upstairs, alone 
with him now, there might be something 
to set her nerves agog.” 

The door opened, and Felice, Cellini’s 
partner, came in. 

“ Well, Cosmo, what news ?”’ said he, 
as he entered. “How is Cellini now? 
You took good care of him, I hope. 
Where is Beatrice? With him?” 

“Yes,” answered Cosmo. “I stayed 
till about ten minutes ago. By myself 
most of the time, for Beatrice was a 
great while preparing supper. The 
master is just the same, I think. Still 
moaning and calling for water.” 

‘““Which he must not have, according 
to Signor Francesco. But let us go to 
him.” 

Felice had gained the door when— 

“T wonder if asight of the Pope’s cup 
would put new life in him,” said he ; 
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“till his illness ’twas all he thought 
of.” 

He went from the room into the shop, 
out of which another door gave access 
to the stairs, paused as if in doubt, but 
finally continued his way to the stairs, 
ascended, and entered Cellini’s room. 

All was quiet. Cellini lay still. The 
basin which had held the bandages stood 
near the bed empty. In the further 
corner of the room Beatrice sat crouched 
upon the ground, her face was buried in 
her hands. She seemed as if shrinking 
even from herself. 

Felice first looked at the bed. Then, 
in surveying the room, his eyes fell upon 
Beatrice. 

“Why, Beatrice, art ill? 
thee ?” 

And crossing the room he came as if 
to raise her. 

She shrank still farther towards the 
wall, but lifted her head and looked at 
him. Her face was ashy pale, her eyes 
seemed full of unutterable despair. 

“He is dead,” she whispered. “I 
killed him.” 

Felice stood as if spellbound. 
he said brokenly. ‘“ Impossible ! 
do you mean?” . 

He ran to the bed, looked at Cellini, 
then faced quickly. 

“He is not dead. 
same. What do you mean by such 
talk? Is this a time for lying to me 
when you know the anxiety I live in on 
his account ?. Come girl, up, and go 
have your meal while I watch beside 
him.” 

He again came towards Beatrice. She 
rose to her full height and confronted 
him. Her expression had not changed. 
She looked like one haunted. 

“He will die,” she said wildly; 
“Signor Francesco says so. I gave him 
water! Kill me if you will, for I am 
nothing but a murderess, though the 
saints know it happened so quickly that 
I hardly know how it was.” 

Felice groaned, looked at her with 
a wildness equalling her own, then 
without a word rushed from the room. 


What ails 


“You,” 
What 


He is just the 
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“* You die, murderess,’ 


She again sank dispairingly on the 
ground. 

Footsteps sounded on the stairs, and 
Felice and Cosmo with drawn swords 
entered the room. 

“You die, murderess,” said Felice 


sternly. His sword was at her throat. 
She had risen to her knees, and was 
looking fixedly at him. She did not 
struggle. She did not cry. 

“Felice,” said a voice. All started. 
Benvenuto Cellini was sitting up in bed. 
The flush had left his face, and the 
voice was that of one in his right 
mind. “Felice, lend a hand. I. have 
had a profound sweat. Help rub me 


? 


said Felice sternly. 


down, for there is no time to be 
lost.” 

From tragedy to comedy there was 
never so short a step. Felice’s sword 
sank on the ground. Beatrice slowly 
drew herself erect, and the hunted look 
left her face. 

“She saved my life,” went on Cellini, 
as they rendered him assistance. “ Un- 
willingly, I admit, for 1 seized the basin 
against her will. "Twas a fine thought 
of Signor Francesco to order wet 
bandages. No drink I have ever had 
was half so fine, and the water was none 
the worse for the soaking of the bandages 


in it. I took it while my lady’s back 
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was turned, and she hadn’t the heart or 
the strength to take it from me, but she 
looked as if she had murdered me, or I 
her. There, let me sleep. I shall get well 
now, and be finishing my cup in a week.” 

He turned over as if to sleep. Felice 
came softly to where Beatrice stood at 
the other side of the room. 

“Task your pardon, Beatrice,” he said. 
“]T was near taking your life. ’Tis our 
Roman character to be too hasty, and 
you called yourself a murderess. But 
I ought to have known you better, and 
heard what you had to say. Will you 
forgive me, and watch over him for a 
while longer ?” 

When Felice had left the room 
Beatrice sank slowly into a seat and 
again buried her face in her hands. 
‘“T was almost a murderess,” she thought, 
“ for my will was paralysed to save him 
when I saw him drinking the water. 
Tis true I did not give it him, but 
still...” 
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A slight noise as of a stone hitting the 
window made her start. She went 
hastily to it and leaned out. 

“ Beatrice,” came the laughing voice 
of Antonio, “I have finished with the 
cup, timid one. Wilt put it back if I 
hand it up to thee? I was quicker than 
I thought, for I could not bear to see thy 
anxiety. Here, catch!” 


He lifted to the window a long pole 
with a small bundle dangling at its end. 
“Tam sending back Signor Cellini’s 
cup with Sighor Cellini’s own lantern 
pole,” laughed he, “and am greatly 
Goodbye, be- 


obliged by both loans. 
loved, till to-morrow.” 

He was gone. Beatrice flitted to the 
door, listened; all was quiet and she 
slipped noiselessly down the stairs, across 
the shop, and replaced the famous cup on 
its shelf, then stole up again to her place 
by the sick-bed. ; 

“ Thank God!” she murmured, as she 
again sat down to watch Cellini. 
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NE of the most beautiful parts of 
( England that are not recognised 
tourist districts is the Mendip region in 
Somerset. From a promontory in the 
Bristol Channel the Mendips extend 
across the plains of Mid-Somerset, a 
long range of limestone crests and ridges 
and old red sandstone downs, rising 
here and there to a beacon a thousand 
feet more above the sea. Black 
Down, the highest beacon, three miles 
above Cheddar, ranks with Black Combe 
in the Lake Country and Dunkery 
Beacon Exmoor as one of 
summits whence—- 


or 


on those 


The amplest range 
Of unobstructed prospect may be seen 
That British ground commands, 


for its immense view extends from the 
Malvern Hills into Devon, and from 
Lundy Isle, into Berkshire. On each 


side of this high rampart of sandstone 
is a broad belt of carboniferous lime- 
stone, strongly resembling the limestone 
districts of Yorkshire and the High 
Peak, honeycombed with caves, and 
trenched with deep ravines that were 
formed by the gradual ruin of ancient 
systems of caves. Burrington Combe, 
the gorges of Ebbor and Wookey, and 
the celebrated Cheddar defile, which 
are the grandest of these deep trenches, 
are all flanked by cave mouths. At 
Burrington there are seven eight 
large caverns, and at Cheddar a much 
larger number, many of them hardly 
explored. During a week’s stay at these 
two places, our party entered eight of 
the caverns and carried out some in- 


or 


teresting explorations, climbing places 
that were previously thought inacces- 
sible and reaching the bottom of gulfs 
that had never vet been sounded. 


CHEDDAR. 


March, 1903. 
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Cheddar is famed for three things: 
cheeses, cliffs, and caves. The first of 
these claims to notoriety is doubtless the 
most popular. But all lovers of our 
country’s scenery are acquainted with 
the grandeur of the Cheddar defile, with 
its long range of beetling precipice, the 
loftiest wall of absolutely vertical rock 
in these islands; whilst the renown of 
its caves attracts so many Transatlantic 
visitors that one 
feels justified 
in saying they 
are inore cele- 
brated abroad 
than at home. 
Nestling in a 
cove of the 
Mendips, the 
little country 
town of Ched- 
dar is not very 
different now 
from what it 
was centuries 
ago, with its 
spacious Per- 
pendicular 
church and a 
church - tower 
worthy of 
Somerset, the 
land of towers, 
its market cross 
and fineold inn, 
the long, wind- 
ing street and 
the antique 
dwellings, their 
windows mul- 
lioned and dormered, and everything 
irregular and picturesque. The mile- 
long street straggles up to the very 
mouth of the defile, where vast tiers of 
cliff, the nodding head of the Lion 
Rock, and masses of shattered crag, all 
draped and plumed with vegetation, 
tower magnificently over the roof-trees. 
Many a cottage is built in amongst the 
crags, and one hears curious tales of 
indestructible urchins who tumble head 
over heels frem airy ledges and are 
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picked up bruised and howling, but 
otherwise undamaged. We noticed a 
great hole in the roof of a stable, 
through which a pig had come hurtling 
one day from the cliff thirty feet above, 
and had instantly rushed out of the door 
and along the street, squealing but un- 
scathed. For less humorous accidents 
one must go back to legendary times. 
There are, of course, many gruesome 
murder stories 
associated with 
the cliffs, and 
the caves have 
their far- 
fetched tales of 
sleeping men 
petrified by 
the calcareous 
springs. A long 
way back in 
English history 
is that episode 
of the strife 
between King 
Edmund and 
Saint Dunstan, 
the Saint who 
discomfited the 
Devil : 


Every one 
knows how 
the story 
goes : 

He took up the 
tongs and 
caught hold of 
his nose. 
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Dunstan's 

Abbey of Glas- 
tonbury lies almost under the Mendips, 
and can beseen from the hill-brow yonder. 
The King was hunting the red deer, and 
the stag went over Cheddar cliffs. The 
King pulled up his horse just on the 
verge of that terrible brink, and as a 
thanksgiving for his deliverance made 
peace with the redoubtable churchman. 
One can easily reconstruct the scene. 
At the top of the cliffs is a gently un- 
dulating down, covered with grass and 
woods. The rocks that appear to the 









spectator in the road below like toppling 
peaks and jagged spires, are really capes 
and headlands of the Mendip plateau, 
carpeted with greensward, from the 
edge of which one may, with scarce an 
effort, drop a penny on the hard 
macadam 430 feet below. Though it 
strains the neck to look up, one can 
hardly realise that Salisbury Cathedral, 
standing at the bottom, wou!d have its 
vane over- 
topped by that 
magnificent 
cliff. The great 
shrouds of ivy, 
the dusky yews 
and the grace- 
ful mountain 
ashes, clinging 
to the chinks 
of the mighty 
walls, seem to 
be mere tufts 
of herbage. On 
Sunday the 
stillness is like 
that of a High- 
land pass, 
broken only by 
the quarrelling 


of the jack- 
daws or the 
scream of a 


rabbit seized 
by the weasel. 
This was a 
“howler.” But 
on weekdays 
more discor- 
dant noises 
are heard; for in the midst of this 
solemnity and beauty, it pains one to 
confess it, a large quarry with engines 
and cranes has for years been blasting 
its way into the opposite side of the 
ravine. We sometimes congratulate 
ourselves on the seclusion of Mendip 
and the absence of tourists, but were 
the fame of Cheddar and its incom- 
parable scenery a little more wide- 
spread, we can hardly doubt that the 
noble lord of the manor, the Marquess 
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of Bath, would long ago have put an end 
to this cruel vandalism. 

The red deer still runs wild in 
Somerset, but not on Mendip. As we 
look across the deep gulf from the crest 
of the pinnacles, we see the hunters of 
modern days. The Mendip harriers are 
abroad, men and ladies on foot with 
the hounds, on the opposite hill-brow, 
and in a wonderfully short space of 
time they will 
be on this side 
of the gorge. 
Many traces 
carry the mind 
farther and 
farther back 
to the times 
of the Romans 
and the Britons. 
The Romans 
had their lead- 
mines at Char- 
terhouse and 
Priddy, at the 
head of the 
Cheddar defile, 
as innumerable 
relics still show. 
And when the 
legions with- 
drew from 
Britain, leaving 
the people they 
had_ governed 
without protec- 
tors, the caves 
became an 
asylumformany 
fugitives, who 
lived there in abject misery, as may be 
gathered from the nature of the tools, 
utensils, and other remains abounding in 
certain caverns. Then in ages com- 
pared with which even those remote 
times are quite modern, the caves were 
inhabited, not only by strange wild 
beasts—lions, hyzenas, bears, but also by 
the wild men of the Stone Age. The 
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romance of palzontological research 
belongs to Wookey Hole, 
and Burrington 


that 
Banwell 


the 
caves and 
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many other dens and caves all over 
Mendip, would make a bulky volume 
indeed. Doubtless, too, there are many 
spots remaining untouched that will 
yield a plentiful harvest to future cave- 
hunters. 

At the town head of Cheddar, a broad 
mere lies against the giant portal of the 
ravine, reflecting enormous grey piles of 
limestone, climbing masses of trees, and 
a narrow area of blue sky. Whence 
comes this abundance of pellucid water ? 
The defile itself is streamless. Tracing 
the water back, we come in a few yards 
to the cliff’s foot, and there behold it 
bubbling up from invisible holes and 
fissures, no insignificant spring, but a 
brook that drives a big mill a hundred 
yards down the road. But this is not 
the true source. That is to be looked 
for miles away on the top of Mendip, 
where several streams are “swallowed” 
in various places, and make their way 
underground till they issue here in full 
current. Their hidden channel is at 
present undiscovered, although their 


direction has been proved by staining 
the waters; but the numerous caverns 
that are known were no doubt excavated 
and traversed by this stream and its 
tributaries, whilst the Cheddar defile 
itself doubtless owes its origin to the 


same agency. In trying to get a con- 
nected idea of the system of caves thus 
formed, we examined the walls of the 
defile very carefully. Along the base 
many openings are visible, down which 
the waters once rushed to lower levels ; 
other openings are on terraces at great 
heights, and are all that remain of earlier 
chains of caverns that were destroyed 
long ago. Most of these cave mouths 
have the shape of a broad, flat arch, the 
stream having cut a way between the 
strata. But another type of cave, that 
of the vertical fissure, formed by the 
gradual widening of master-joints, is 
well exhibited on page 551. This cave 
opens on the road, and has for entrance 
an inconspicuous slit in the rock face. 
A few yards from the open air we came 
to a precipitous slope leading down 
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into complete darkness. Two of our 
men were steadied by the rope while 
they went to the bottom, and at a 
depth of eighty feet they found them- 
selves in a narrow but enormously lofty 
chamber, the walls of which were coated 
with a white, glutinous deposit of tufa. 
Here the cave ends at present, for all 
further progress was barred by an 
accumulation of rocks and clay. Two 
other caves that we explored, their 
openings situated some 150 feet above 
the road, wind a great deal farther into 
the hills, and in their deep recesses are 
chambers and grottos of high interest to 
the speleologist. But the caverns that 
attract, not merely the scientist, but 
every one with the least appreciation of 
subterranean scenery, happen to have 
their entrance quite close to the village. 

We devoted a good deal of time and 
toil to the exploration of the Great 
Cavern, or “ Gough’s,” as it is called after 
its discoverer, who died last year at a 
venerable age. In this work we were 
ably assisted by the sons of Mr. Gough, 
who are now the lessees, and have by 
careful engineering and lighting made 
the spectacular portions of the cave not 
only accessible, but as easy to see as a 
museum. This series of lofty vaults, 
galleries, and stalactitic chambers, was 
discovered at successive dates by means 
of excavation and blasting ; and it seems 
likely that the same means may lead to 
the discovery of further caverns and, 
possibly, of a connection with the river 
channel through which the Cheddar 
water now flows. Cave exploration, it 
may be premised, is one of the most 
laborious pursuits ever taken up for the 
sake of sport or of scientific research. 
The exertion is peculiarly arduous, since 
it is necessary to carry heavy apparatus 
up and down precipitous slopes and 
tunnels, through narrow clefts and along 
passages with roofs distressingly low, 
where one must wriggle like a serpent 
for considerable distances. The air is 
by no means invigorating, and the state 
of the roads is usually execrable—a 
matter of no small moment when you 
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IN THE GREAT CAVERN, CHEDDAR. 


have to proceed, as it were, with your 
nose in the gutter. Howbeit, we were 
seasoned by hard service among the 
difficult caves of Derbyshire, where the 
explorer has often to wade through 
streams that come up to his breast, to 
follow’ the water down strange swallet- 
holes, and to climb avens or perpen- 
dicular shafts by swarming over glazed 
curtains of stalagmite. We had come 
prepared for the worst. The appear- 
ance of our party in the proper garb of 
troglodytes, laden with _ riicksacks, 
candleboxes, cameras, and. festooned 
with ropes, all deeply stained with the 
traces of caves in the north, excited 
some astonishment when we left the 
hotel, though we were respectability 
itself compared with our aspect when 


we emerged at eve. One of our most 
invaluable aids was a limelight of 2,000 
candle-power, with a lens that enabled 
a searching ray to be directed into any 
vertical cave or aven that we were 
examining. By means of it the accom- 
panying photographs of interiors were 
made possible, and without it our work 
would have been both more difficult and 
more dangerous. 

Our first entry upon new ground was 
made not far from the cave mouth. 
Here a succession of calcareous basins 
has been produced by a stream trickling 
down from a lofty aven, and has been 
called, somewhat poetically, the “ Fonts.” 
Some time ago an ascent was made over 
the “ Fonts” to a height of about fifty 
feet; but then a beetling cliff blocked 








the way, and explorers could only gaze 
into the shadowy recesses of the huge 
shaft overhead. Two of us were experi- 
énced rock-climbers, and we thought we 
saw a way of getting over the first 
obstacle, at least. Here the rocks over- 
hang in a curious arch, into which we 
clambered ; and then we worked out 
again, and over the rim of a sort of 
canopy. Above this we got into a kind 
of gully, and forged ahead, candle in 
hand, sticking the light against the wall 
with lumps of clay when the meagre 
holds required all our skill. At a height 
of 170 feet, measured by aneroid, we 
found the aven blocked up with clay. 
Great blocks of limestone seemed to 
hang threateningly from the rocky wall 
over against us, which sloped forwards 
right over our heads ; and the view down 
the aven, past the illuminated platform 
where our friends stood with the search- 
light, was weird in the extreme, from 
such a station. Roped together, at not 
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too great an interval for fear of loose 
stones, we descended with the utmost 
caution, and when we approached the 
arch and canopy at the foot of this 
strange climb, we were glad indeed that 
a ladder had been hoisted up for our 
benefit. In the course of our exploration 
we climbed into a number of these avens, 
but in not a single instance were we able 
to discover galleries or chambers of any 
extent at the head of them. Caves fill 
up as naturally as they are produced, by 
the same process of disintegration, the 
clay and other débris being deposited in 
old channels, as the streams seek other 
courses. 

There was some hope of finding a 
communication with the underground 
river. Two pits or wells exist near the 
main passage, and had never been 
explored. We climbed to the bottom 
of these, a hauling party remaining on 
top, but the result was disappointing, no 
current being traceable in the pools -at 
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bottom. Compared with the 
caves of Derbyshire (I allude 
chiefly to the grander portions 
that areunknown tothe general 
public), these Mendip caverns 
are lacking in those vast 
heights and depths, whose 
mysterious darkness has defied 
even the most powerful 
rockets and_ search - lights. 
The Speedwell Cavern is 
probably 600 feet high, and 
in Peak Cavern our party once 
sent up a fire-balloon that 
came back again, burnt out, 
after a quarter of an hour’s 
absence. And there isa pecu- 
liar stillness here, different 
indeed from the incessant 
roaring of the swallet-holes 
and the appalling thunder of 
a waterfall echoed by a vaulted 
cave. To make up for this 
lack of the sublime, the Great 
Cavern at Cheddar has scenery 
of quite another order. The 
crystalline floor, the soaring 
walls and dome, the enor- 
mous stalagmite curtains and 
pedestals of “Solomon’s 
Temple,” with its exquisite 
pillared shrine high up in 
the roof, is a masterpiece of 
underground architecture. Nor is “ St. 
Paul’s,” of which an inadequate glimpse 
is given on page 549, much inferior. 
The vast stalagmite fall, like a foaming 
cataract suddenly arrested, which is the 
glory of that huge chamber, could not, 
unfortunately, bereproduced in the photo- 
graph. 

Two of us used a thirty-foot ladder to 
get near the crown of this great sheet of 
stalagmite. Scrambling up to the top 
we found ourselves on the broadest 
expanse of stalagmite crust we had ever 
seen. It was steep and slippery, and, 
anchored by the rope, we took an uncon- 
scionable time to grope our way across 
and explore the distant corners in quest 
of openings. On the near side we made 
our way along various “ rabbit-holes” as 
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A “SLITTER" IN THE CHEDDAR GORGE 


far as we could squeeze through. But 
more interesting ground was reached by 
clambering over the piles of boulders in 
a tunnel that branches off from the caves 
visited by the public. Dropping over a 
low cliff, we found ourselves at the 
beginning of a series of arching chambers, 
connected by low passages through 
which we crawled. One vertical shaft 
was all but filled with a “ruckle” of 
shattered blocks, that seemed to have 
been shaken down in some convulsion 
and then stopped in mid-career. It 
looked as if a touch would send them 
headlong. At the farther end was a 
black hole, down which we made our 
way by means of a rope ladder attached 
to 80 feet of rope. At the bottom, 100 
feet below the cave floor, we came toa 
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vast, irregular hall, floored with immense 
cubes of limestone, between which we 
groped and crawled down to a low- 
browed arch, too much silted up with sand 
and clay to suffer ingress. The limelight 
was brought by those above to a sort of 
window that looked into this dismal 
cavity, and it flashed up into the black 
reaches of its ceiling and down on the 
chaotic forms upon walls and_ floor. 
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metallic deposits in the calcite. They 
range through almost every tint the 
eye is acquainted with—blue, red, violet, 
pink, saffron, and a_ lustrous ivory 
tinge ; while the twisted pillars, the 
complex arcading, and the pendent 
forms of bosses, folding tapestry, and 
reedy stalactites, bewilder the eye with 
their kaleidoscopic variety. 

Cox's Cavern and another finely en. 


COX'S CAVERN, CHEDDAR. 


One long pendent mass of stalagmite 
gleamed like a cascade of ice, but the 
rest was black and gloomy, 

Very different from Gough’s Cavern 
is the smaller series of grottos known as 
Cox’s. But the grandeur of the former 
is complemented by the other’s fantastic 
beauty. The two last photographs give 
some idea of the latter, although it must 
be understood that Cox’s Cavern is well- 
nigh unique among the caves of the 
world for the wondrous brilliancy and 
diversity of its colouring, produced by 


crusted cave hard by are both uncon- 
nected with any extensive passages into 
the heart of the hill, and therefore devoid 
of one source of interest to the speleolog- 
ist. Indeed, the most likely way to 
find a connection with the range of un- 
discovered caves that must exist some- 
where beyond, is to follow up openings 
that are lacking in scenic beauty. Yet 
we may be certain that any one who is 
successful in this quest will also find other 
chambers and grottos whose natural 
beauties will rival those already known. 
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“A MAN 


By E. C. 


" ERY good, John; | might say 
excellent !” 

Miss Sophia spoke in her usual hesi- 
tating manner. She was one of that great 
army of “unappropriated blessings,” 
whose numbers increase out of all pro- 
portion to their chances of being “ appro- 
priated.” Miss Sophia Herrington had 
lived with her brother, who was a 
savant and a bookworm, all the forty 
odd years of her life—at least it would 
be more correct to say, he had lived 
with her all his life, since she had the 
advantage of him in years. And she 
had grown into a narrow groove, as 
women, ay and men too, do, who have 
no interests beyond the limits of their 
own selves, and possibly one other 
person. She had lived, too, all her life 
in the same creeper-covered house, with 
its small pretence at a conservatory, 
leading out of the old-fashioned draw- 
ing-room, and its old oak front door, 
leading into a circumscribed hall, pic- 
turesque enough in itself but dismally 
dull and dark. 

Only the other day, however, John 
had announced his intention of keeping 
a private secretary—an idea which had 
long been taking shape in his brain. 
Miss Sophia’s mild blue eyes had filled 
with horror at the notion; her white 
hair, drawn back from a forehead of 
ample proportions, in an uncompro- 
mising manner, had tried to stand 
on end—but fortunately failed in the 
attempt. 

John had remained obdurate however, 
and his sister had climbed down from 
her high horse of horrified disdain. She 
had just listened even now to the an- 
nouncement which John had caused to 
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be inserted in the London papers, read 
out aloud in his pleasant, mellow voice. 

“ WantTeD.—A capable, resident pri- 
vate secretary, typist preferred; good 
handwriting indispensable ; age no con- 
sideration. State wages, references, &c. 
—Apply J. S., office of this paper.” 

“Very good, John; I might say ex- 
cellent,” his sister repeated. “I am 
sure you ought to receive many 
applications.” 

Then she sipped her tea with an air 
of virtuous resignation to the inevitable 
ills of life; while John made sundry 
dabs at his egg, in the intervals of 
reading his newspaper. 

A few days later Miss Sophia stood 
with her brother on the threshold of a 
spotlessly clean bedroom, the furniture 
of which was plain and simple, and 
eminently adapted to the needs and 
requirements of a bachelor of any age. 
She pointed out with pride the book- 
shelves filled with literature of the lighter 
sort, in the reading of which the pri- 
vate secretary was to occupy his spare 
time, with her gracious permission. 
Books of travel were there, a few 
novels, mostly of a sporting cha- 
racter, and a perfectly new, and 
almost “shocking,” investment of Miss 
Sophia's, but one which she sacrificed 
her feelings to buy—Kipling’s latest ! 
All men love Kipling, Miss Herrington 
had argued in her own mind, as she 
entered the library. So there it was in 
its red cover placed in a conspicuous 
position on the shelves. 

John Herrington took a letter from 
his pocket-book, as he glanced around 
the apartment with an air of approval 
on his strong, clean-shaven face. 
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“Dear Sir” (he read for about the 
tenth time),—“ I have to thank you for 
your letter this morning. I am quite 
satisfied with the salary you name, and 
as you suggest, therefore, I will come 
without any further delay, by the train 
on Thursday afternoon next, due to reach 
Wilchester at five o’clock. If this will 
be quite convenient to you, do not 
trouble to write again; I will find 
my own way to the Grange. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“CEcIL ALDERSON.’ 


“It is a thoroughly business-like com- 
munication ; he must be a man of letters, 
John,” Miss Sophia said, as she flecked 
a speck of dust off the counterpane ; “I 
feel I shall like him, after all !” 

“So do I,” returned Herrington, a 
little absently. He was thinking of his 
next book on the Meteors, with which 
the secretary was to help him. “If only 
he sticks to work, we shall get on well 
together, you and I and ‘the man of 
letters,’ Sophie !”’ 

Then he turned away, and Miss 
Herrington listened to the slow, mea- 
sured tread, which grew fainter and 
fainter until it died away into the 
sacred precincts of her _ brother’s 
study. 

Half-past five found them both on the 
tiptoe of expectation. The secretary 
was due! There had never before 
been such a break in the monotony 
of their lives—they were taking a step 
into the great Unknown—how unknown 
they neither of them mercifully guessed ! 

A ring -at the bell—a flutter of the 
neat parlourmaid to the door—and a 
voice fell on their listening ears, pleasant 
but —— 

A moment later the door opened ; 
Miss Sophia and Herrington rose, and 
their eyes fell upon the figure of a tall, 
slim girl, who stood on the threshold, 
with a little flush on her delicate cheeks, 
her lips parted in a half-apologetic smile, 
her blue eyes looking half defiantly, half 
pleadingly, at the brother and sister. 

A stifled gasp escaped the couple 
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as they faced their visitor with out- 
stretched hands. Where was the secre- 
tary? Where the “ man of letters” for 
whose edification Kipling’s latest had 
been magnanimously invested in? for 
whose delectation a row of sporting 
novels invited inspection at this very 
moment, on the bookshelf upstairs ? 

The girl herself was the first to speak. 
She had no shock from which to recover, 
except that of finding the savant em- 
ployer not quite so old and uninteresting 
as she had pictured him to be. 

‘“‘T am so sorry,” she said, the defiance 
which was in her eyes creeping into her 
pretty voice. “Ofcourse, I ought to have 
told you ; Iam afraid you expected a man 
—and, yousee,I’magirl. Butlam every 
bit as capable as a man, or I shouldn’t 
have doneit. I know that a girl wouldn’t 
have stood so much chance—if any at all 
—and so, as my name is Cecil—rather like 
a boy’s—I thought I would leave you 
undeceived untill came. I told no lie— 
I never said I was a man 3 

“You never denied it!” The voice 
was Herrington’s. 

“T did not think it necessary.” Miss 
Alderson was quite capable of holding 
her own, at anyrate. “ You can dismiss 
me with a month’s notice—or—salary, if 
you are not satisfied with me—but E 
here the defiant voice broke a little— 
“you might give me a fair trial, and 
forget my sex. I will try my very 
hardest to please you—and I am all 
you advertised for 

“TI advertised for a man,’ 
Herrington dubiously. 

“Did you?” The girl pulled out a 
crumpled newspaper. ‘It only says ‘A 
capable resident private secretary, typist 
preferred’ ' 

John Herrington was the soul of 
honour. “I beg your pardon,” he 
said; “I see my mistake. It is as 
much my fault as yours. I am quite 
willing to try you for a month Fe 
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“Thank you—oh! thank you,” the 
girl cried gratefully, the tears springing 
to her pretty eyes. “You. shall never 
regret giving me a chance. I have to 
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A stifled gasp escaped the couple as they faced their visitor. 
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earn my own living—and it is so little 
that girls can do 7 

Miss Sophia, who had been haughtily 
indignant with the culprit who so frankly 
acknowledged her fault, melted at the 
sight of the tears. 

“You have heard what John says on 
the subject, my dear,” she said, not un- 
kindly. “Come, now, and have some tea 
At any rate in that respect you will be 
an improvement on the sterner sex !” 





“Meteoric influences on the dis- 
turbances, mostly volcanic, are not un- 
common, and have been proved a 

Cecil Alderson sat nibbling the end of 
her pen, and looking at the ink-lettered 
sentence on the paper in front of her. 
She had written it at her employer’s 
dictation more than five minutes ago, 
and was quite tired of repeating it. She 
whirled round suddenly on her stool, 
and surprised an absent look on the 
savant’s face. 

“Is that the end of the sentence, 
sir?” she asked, knitting her brows in 
a puzzled frown. Mr. Herrington had 
been getting so absent-minded of late. 

John met the puzzled gaze of her 
pretty eyes with a start. 

“TI beg your pardon—what were you 
saying ?” he asked apologetically. 

“That chapter on Meteors and their 
influences is not finished yet,” she re- 
minded him gently ; “don’t you think 
you could dictate a little more to me, or 
—are you tired, perhaps ?” 

The girl herself looked longingly out 
into the old-fashioned garden, where the 
butterflies were chasing one another in 
the hot sunshine, across the beds of clove 
pinks, and great big crimson peonies. 
She could smell the scent of the pinks 
in the hot summer air which was wafted 
to her through the open window. 

“T think I am tired,” he answered ; 
“we will stop for to-day, Miss Alderson. 
Thank you,” as she passed him the sheet, 
“you can go into the garden and get 
some roses into your cheeks——”’ 

“Won’t—you come too, Mr. Herring- 
ton? You have fewer roses than I have,” 
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she said a little wistfully. “I am sure 
you sit over your books too long—and 
after all, what are the greatest books 
ever written to that great unwritten one 
of Nature, which is ssxead open for any 
one, even the poorest, to read - 

Cecil’s eyes shone—and Herrington 
thought, as he had done for many days 
past—what pretty eyes they were ! 

“You agree withthe wise man—‘ Much 
study is a weariness of the flesh’ ?” he 
suggested, with a smile at her eagerness. 

“TI suppose there never will be any 
end of making many books !”” she made 
answer, with a little shrug of her dainty 
shoulders—a trick she had learnt at her 
convent school in France, and one which 
had acharm in Herrington’seyes.. “ ‘All 
work and no play’ is what might be 
applied with truth to you, Mr. Her- 
rington.” 

“Then you think 1am dull?” There 
was actually a twinkle in the book- 
worm’s eyes, as they rested on. the 
pretty, earnest face. 

“Dull ?” the girl echoed, a little flush 
mounting to her cheeks. ‘ You: could 
never be that; but I think you miss a 
good deal of the brightness and glad- 
ness which might be yours in this life— 
you stunt your—sympathies—bury your- 
self in your books—shut out the sunshine 
with a rigid hand Ah! Iam sorry I 
have hurt you, but indeed, indeed, Mr. 
Herrington, I didn’t mean to—you 
asked me, you know—and I tried to 
explain e 

“Yes, yes, child, and you have ex- 
plained,” the man answered, with a 
kindly touch on her shoulder.. “ You 
have explained so well that Iam going 
to take a little sunshine this very after- 
noon, now at once, in the garden with 
you. I cannot make up for all I have 
missed, but I can see that I don’t miss 
any more, can’t I?” 

He chattered on gaily, digging into 
a cupboard, and hunting out a long- 
forgotten straw hat, which he placed 
on his head, and looked at his secretary 
for her approval. The shape was a little 
out of date, but the ribbon was that of 
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a rowing club at Oxford—an admission 
Cecil had not expected! Mr. Herrington 
certainly looked a changed man. 

“Fetch your hat,” he said, and there 
was an air of joyful command in his 
voice which was new to it, “and we 
will go out together !” 

“T don’t want a hat,” she said, with a 
happy laugh ; 
“the sun will 
not hurt me, 
thank you.” 

And they 
went out of the 
room together, 
he holding the 
door open for 
her to pass out. 

Miss Sophia 
watched them 
as they crossed 
the lawn, Cecil 
flitting like a 
bird from the 
peony bush to 
the tall lilies, 
with a bird’s 
bright song on 
her red lips. 
John-—the 
bookworm! 
Miss Sophia 
drewinasharp 
breath: he had 
actually come 
out so early in 
the afternoon, 
and was wast- 
ing his time— 
his precious 
time —in 
watching a slim figure in white darting 
to and fro across the sunlit grass. 

Their voices carried to the little 
old-fashioned spinster at her bedroom 
window. 

Actually John was suggesting that 
clove pinks were just suitable for a 
buttonhole. A moment later, and Cecil 
—on tiptoe—for tall as she was, he was 
head and shoulders above her—was 
slipping the blossom into a hole which 
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had never been opened to receive a 
flower before, as long as Miss Sophia 
could remember. John and his 
private secretary! Was it possible that 
she had bewitched him by the hundred 
and one dainty ways which had con- 
quered Miss Sophia’s narrow-minded 
old soul, long, long ago? It was three 
months since 
Miss Alderson 
had become 
an inmate of 
the Grange — 
three whole 
months since 
she had flut- 
tered into their 
prosaic lives 
like some gor- 
geous little 
bird which had 
lost its way. 
Somehow 
Miss ‘Sophia 
could hardly 
remember the 
time when 
that pretty, 
smiling face 
had not met 
her at the 
breakfast- 
table with a 
sweet good 
morning, and 
an interest in 
her parochial 
charities 
which John 
had ever failed 
to take ! 

And suppose that John had grown 
to like her too—Miss Sophia owned to 
herself that it looked very much like it 
at this moment out in the garden—what 
would happen to them all? How could 
it be possible that it was more than a 
passing fancy—he such an old man in 
all his ways, old enough almost to be her 
father—she, a thing young and bright, 
all smiles and laughter. She had done 
her duty well by Mr. Herrington—so 
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much Miss Sophia owned; she had 
never failed him when he wanted her 
help ; she had been quick and clever, 
and had only grown more indispensable 
to him as the weeks grew into months. 
But this—this idea of John falling in love 
with his private secretary had not crossed 
her mind for one instant. Could she 
allow it to go on, when in her own 
mind she was persuaded that to uproot 
John now from all his ingrained fads 
and fancies, would be his undoing— 
and hers ? 

It was useless in his present infatuated 
condition to appeal to her brother. No, 
it was to the girl herself—it was to Cecil 
that she must speak, laying before her 
the necessity of cultivating a staid, im- 
penetrable glance and manner which 
should be calculated to restore Mr. 
Herrington to his senses. And in this, 
to do her justice, she had not altogether 
been thinking selfishly of herself. When 
John married, he would of course want 
the house to himself, and she would have 
to seek a home elsewhere. Sophia was 
very much attached to her old home ; 
it would be a wrench to part from it. 
The affection and love which she would 
have spent upon a husband and children, 
had she possessed them, she had given to 
the house, and if John should marry—a 
contingency she had not hitherto con- 
templated—her life would be void and 
empty indeed. But she took him also 
iato consideration in making up her 
mind. He had gone in one groove all 
his life, and it would be hard for him to 
free himself from it, for more than a 
mere passing fancy. So she argued, and 
upon the results of her arguments she 
determined to act. 

After all, three months was a short 
time. In three months more, most prob- 
ably, if Cecil behaved with cold discre- 
tion, John would regain his senses ; and 
the wheels of life would run smoothly 
and placidly once more. 

She looked out of the window again 
as she came to this decision ; Cecil was 
standing with her hands behind her 
back, burying her small nose in a tall, 
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white lily, while John’s fascinated gaze 
was unmistakable, although it only rested 
on a pair of clasped hands and the back 
of a bright curly head ! 

“John!” she called sharply, “I want 
to speak to you, please.” 

Both the man and the maid started at 
the voice, it was so harsh and unlike 
Miss Sophia. 

John went at once, tossing a word to 
his companion in his gentle way, to beg 
her to stay out as long as she liked; and 
it was some time ere he reappeared at 
his study window. 

“T am going into the town for Miss 
Sophia,” he said, as she came up to him, 
‘‘and—you may have a holiday for the 
rest of the day—because I am not going 
to do any more work !” 

She waited until he turned away, then 
she sped indoors and upstairs to her 
little bedroom to fetch a book—one of 
Miss Sophia’s sporting novels—to while 
away the time. 

She. had barely reached the stairs 
again before Miss Sophia appeared 
from her room. Her principle was to 
strike while the iron’s hot ! 

“ Ah, Cecil!” she said, with an assump- 
tion of carelessness, “may I come into 
your room, dear; I have something to 
say to you?” 

Miss Herrington was no coward ; she 
flinched at the task before her, but 
believing it to be her solemn duty, 
she was ready to undertake it. 

It was some time ere she could 
make her meaning clear to the girl, 
whose pretty eyes looked at’ her so 
innocently. 

“Mr. Herrington?” she echoed, with 
alittle frown. ‘I don’t understand, Miss 
Sophia. What is it that I have done, 
did you say ?” 

Certainly the task was a herculean 
one, with those clear, blue eyes turned 
upon her in mute surprise, but Miss 
Herrington accomplished it in the end; 
and Cecil, thoroughly aroused, put her 
hands up to hide her hot cheeks. 
“Indeed, indeed, I never thought of 
such a thing!” she cried. “I have 
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never, never said anything to—Mr. 
Herrington to make him think of me 
—in any other way—than as a machine 
to write and type for him!” Here she 
threw her head back with the defant 
little air Miss Sophia 
remembered so well. 

“But — John — you 
have bewitched him— 
that is all I can say!” 
pursued Miss Herring- 
ton helplessly, beginning 
to feel she had rather 
precipitated matters. 
“He is quite different 
from what he was—even 
a month ago —and I 
have seen him look at 
you — as—as he never 
does at me—for in- 
stance the poor 
little spinster was getting 
out of her depth, and 
knew it. “But I thought 
I might as well just 
warn you—to—er—bea 
little distant and cold— 
in your manner to him 
—just naturally — you 
know, and it will pass 
over. Of course John 
is too old a man to 
change at his time of 
life—it is there—but it 
will pass if you do not 
encourage it e 

“And your brother— 
has he said the same 
things about me?” 
There was a world of 
scorn in the young voice, 
which made Miss Sophia 
shiver although it was 




















you, the moment he comes into the 
house——”’ 


“And you wish me to behave as 
though—I did not desire his esteem. 
I am, in fact, to refuse Mr. Herring- 





July Cecil put her hands up to hide her hot cheeks. 


“Qh, John has said 
nothing—nothing,” pursued his sister 
heroically, stumbling along on the path 
she had set herself. “ But I know 
it, for all that. He knows your step 
on the stair; his face brightens the 
moment you enter a room; he is always 
on the look-out—on the watch for 


ton, when I am not in the least sure that 
he has any desire to propose to me?” 
Cecil answered, interrupting her. “Sup- 
pose, Miss Sophia—suppose for a moment 
that—mind, I only say suppose—that I 
love your brother What then ?” 
Miss Sophia had not expected this con- 
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tingency foronemoment. She shook her 
head. 

“He is too old for you!” she said 
decidedly ; “I cannot suppose such an 
untoward event!” 

A faint smile played round the girl’s 
lips, and there was a light in her blue 
eyes Miss Sophia did not understand, 
because no one had ever taught her to! 

“T think—I will take a walk and think 
it over,” she said. “Mr. Herrington told 
me I might have a holiday, and what 
you have said has disturbed me very 
much, Miss Sophia.” 

Miss Herrington was not so blind that 
she did not understand the hint, and 
rising she went out of the room; she 
would have liked to kiss her young 
adversary, but Cecil’s face did not invite 
a caress. 

Cecil, left alone, hurried a few things 
into a bag. Was it possible that Miss 
Sophia thought she could stay on at the 
house, after such a disclosure? That she 
could go on, day after day, working with 
Mr. Herrington, knowing his secret, and 
doing her best to—kill it? Ah! And 
what she had told Miss Sophia to sup- 
pose, she knew was a reality, although 
until put into so many words she had 
not realised it. She loved John Herring- 
ton, the kindly, clever bookworm, whose 
eyes so often rested upon her in friendly 
interest ; she loved him with the love 
that comes but once in a lifetime, say 
the poets and novelists what they will 
to the contrary ! 

Seeing this, her only safety—and his 
-~lay in her flight. She had an old 
governess living in London, who taught 
French in Bayswater, and would take 
her in, until she obtained other employ- 
ment. Thanks to the liberal salary given 
her by Mr. Herrington, she had money 
and to spare for some little time to come, 
so that poverty need not stand in her way. 

She had not calculated upon meeting 
John Herrington in the village, when 
she started from the Grange, slipping 
out without being seen by Miss Sophia ! 

“Whither away?” he asked. Andshe 
noted the light in his eyes. 
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Her own lightened—he did love her 
—even if it was only temporarily. 

“Down the village,” she answered, 
trying to hide the bag. And he, think- 
ing that she was upon purchases intent, 
let her go, standing in the path to watch 
her until she was out of sight. He had 
been thinking matters over in his mind 
as he had walked into the town that 
afternoon; he had come to the con- 
clusion that he would ask Cecil to be 
his wife—to have and to hold fur ever. 
For him alone her blue eyes should 
brighten, alone for him should the 
whole wealth of her love be out- 
poured, if he could win her consent. 
The difference in their ages was as 
nought ; years mal:2 no change in love. 
And he had grown to love her with all 
the pent-up affection of years, so that 
she had become necessary to his exist- 
ence, this little bright-haired, blue-eyed, 
laughing young girl. 

But as the day slipped away, and 
night came on without bringing Miss 
Alderson back to the Grange, both John 
Herrington and his sister began to feel 
anxious, and at length, with many sobs 
and excuses, Miss Sophia confessed all 
her shortcomings. She told him what 
she had said to his private secretary, 
and why she had thought that what she 
had done she had done for the best. 
John Herrington turned on her then, 
and told her that her precautions were 
of no avail as far as he was concerned, 
because he loved Cecil with all his heart 
and soul, and should love her till he 
died. And then, turning on his heel, he 
left the room abruptly, caring nothing 
that Miss Sophia was dissolved in tears. 


Having learned the truth from her 
brother, that he loved the girl she had 
driven away by her thoughtless conduct, 
Miss Sophia left no stone unturned to 
find her whereabouts in order to bring 
them togetheragain. John Herrington’s 
searches were of no avail ; but a woman’s 
wits are sometimes sharper than a man’s, 
and she set to work steadily to piece to- 
gether all the information she could get, 
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both from outside and from stray letters 
which she found in the girl’s bedroom. 

Which led to the little spinster taking 
the train to the great unknown London 
one fine, hot afternoon in August, without 
letting her brother know where she was 
going. Indeed of late, ever since Cecil 
had left, he had buried himself deeper 
in his books, and it seemed to matter 
little to him where any one went, so 
long as they did not disturb him. 

Miss Sophia’s courage almost forsook 
her as the drivers of the row of hansom 
cabs and growlers at the great London 
terminus shouted at her little brawn, 
silk-clad figure ; but in desperation she 


trusted herself to the least wild-looking’ 


of the lot, who eventually, much to her 
surprise it must be confessed, put her 
down at the modest apartments in 
Bayswater occupied by Mrs. Lamprieére. 

The servant looked at her as if she 
might have come out of the ark, as 
indeed she might, but showed her into 
a shabby room, and not long after- 
wards Cecil Alderson stood before her. 
But such an altered Cecil, that she 
would not have recognised her, had she 
not expected to see her. 

Miss Sophia lost no time in beating 
about the bush. She came straight to 
the point. 

“T have come to ask you—to forgive 
me, and come—home to—John, Cecil,” 
she said humbly. 

Cecil flushed up to the roots of her 
bright hair. 

“T couldn’t——” she began. 

Miss Herrington made a sudden swift 
movement and kissed the girl’s cheek. 


“A MAN OF LETTERS” 
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“Suppose I tell you—that John—that 
we both want you—that we cannot live 
without you?” she asked, “won't you - 
come, and let John ask you to—stay, 
Cecil ?” 

And Cecil broke down, and sobbed on 
the little woman’s shoulder. 

“T will come—if—he did not send 
you!” she said. 

And Miss Sophia assured her that he 
had had nothing to do with her visit 
to town. 


“ Please, John, may I come in?” 

Miss Herrington’s voice made the 
request a few hours later. She was 
not alone at the study door. 

An impatient little assent came from 
within, and Sophia entered, drawing 
some one forward—a very pretty, very 
shy some one. 

“John, if you please, look up,” she 
implored, “I want you very much to ask 
some one to stay Fe 

“Who?” he asked, busily writing. 

“T think—he—is—a man of letters, 
John!” ventured little Miss Sophia, with 
a suspicious break in her voice. And 
with that she slipped out at the doorway. 

As she went out she heard her 
brother’s glad cry, and felt the sacri- 
fice was worth all the pain. 

“Cecil!” he cried, “ my darling, you 
have come to me at last !” 

And Miss Sophia guessed the rest ! 





There is a new John Herrington now 
—a very new one—and a very small one, 
but he manages to fill Miss Sophia’s life 
completely ! 





No. 234. March, 1903. 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, THE ONLY LIVING LADY-KNIGHT 
OF THE GARTER. 














LADY-KNIGHTS OF THE GARTER 


By GEORGE A. WADE 


ER Majesty the Queen of England 

has been for many centuries, 
almost invariably, a member of the most 
distinguished Order in Christendom, the 
Order of the Garter. When the Queen 
happens to be Sovereign in her own right, 
as in the case of our late Queen Victoria, 
she becomes the Head of the “ Most 
Noble Order” automatically, so to speak. 
But when she rules as Queen by being 
the Consort of His Majesty the King of 
England, the latter usually confers the 
Order of the Garter upon his wife soon 
after his accession to the throne. This 
plan, which has been adopted by most 
English kings, was followed by our 
present beloved monarch, King Edward 
VII., in 1901, when he forthwith made 
Queen Alexandra a “ Knight of the 
Garter.” 

As such, the Queen is the only female 
member of the famous Order ; and, by 
immediate precedent, she will remain 
the only feminine ‘“ Knight” -of the 
Garter. For it is at least three and a 
half centuries, probably more, since any 
lady, except a Queen of England, was 
admitted to the select roll of members 
of that august body. 

It may, however, be news to many 
readers of this magazine, that there have 
at various times been several ladies, not 
Queens, and not always even Royalties, 
who were made “ Lady-Knights of the 
Garter” by various earlier Sovereigns of 
England. But it is important that we 
should understand as clearly as we can 
what is meant by the expression “ Lady- 
Knight” in this connection. 

The great authority, Mr. John Gough 
Nicholls, has pointed out that these 
ladies were not “knights” .in exactly 
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the same sense that the male-members 
of the Order were. Their names were 
not inscribed upon the roll of the “ Most 
Noble Order of the Garter.” They were 
known by a particular title which will 
shortly be mentioned ; and they did not 
meet in the solemn conclaves of the 
knight-companions. 

What seems to have been the mode 
of precedure regarding them is this. 
The Sovereign exercised his undoubted 
and sole right of presenting to certain 
ladies, Royal and others, who were 
actually wives or daughters of Knights 
of the Garter, a set of robes, insignia, 
&c., by virtue of which they became 
allied members of the celebrated Order, 
if we may so describe them, and were 
entitled to wear the distinctive dress on 
all ceremonial, state, or festal occasions 
when Royal commands were issued so 
to do. 

We have, then, after all, some real 
right to use the expression “ Lady- 
Knights of the Garter,” and we may 
proceed now to-ask the- interesting 
question as to who was the first lady 
thus to be honoured ? 

It is not an easy question to answer. 
It may have been Edward III.’s Queen, 
the gracious and loved Philippa of 
Hainault, or it may have been Joan, 
Countess of Salisbury, the falling-off of 
whose garter, according to ancient 
legend, was the cause of the origin of 
the Order. But we must perforce decide, 
I think, that the Queen would, by ‘all 
right of place and rank, be the first one 
honoured, and so we may perhaps look 
upon Philippa as the true claimant to 
the position of first “‘ Lady-Knight of the 
Garter.” 
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The legend—contradicted by Froissart 
and other historians, however—about 
the Countess of Salisbury’s having lost 


her garter at a ball, which said garter 


the King picked up and restored to its 
owner amidst the smiles of the courtiers, 
sets down the affair as happening in 
1343, and it is certain that the Order of 
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QUEEN PHILIPPA, WIFE OF EDWARD III., PRO- 
BABLY THE FIRST LADY-KNIGHT OF THE 
GARTER. 


From a Sculplure in the National Portrait Gallery. 


the Garter came into being on New 
Year’s Day, 1344. The King is said to 
have reproved the courtiers by the 
words, “Honi soit qui mal y pense,” 
which is still the motto of the Order. 

Joan, Countess of Salisbury, afterwards 
became the wife of Edward the Black 
Prince, and so daughter-in-law to 
Edward III. It may be taken as cer- 
tain that she would be one of the very 
first ladies to be made members of 


the newly-founded knighthood. The 
King’s daughter, Isabella, who after- 
wards became Countess of Bedford, was 
also made a lady-knight about the time 
of the founding of the Order, and as 
Queen Philippa did not die until nearly 
a quarter of a century later, we may be 
sure she would join it at the same time, 
probably being the first lady, as stated 
above. 

In the choir of Lincoln Cathedral 
there is the tomb of Joan, Countess of 
Westmorland, wife of Ralph Nevil. She 
was the daughter of John of Gaunt, and 
hence granddaughter of Edward III. 
The insignia, robes, &c., sculptured on 
her effigy leave no doubt that she, too, 
received the honour of being included in 
the new Order. The Nevils were the 
powerful nobles of the Middle Ages, 
and the daughter of John of Gaunt was 
not likely to fall behind any Nevil in 
rank and power. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, however, the ladies thus 
admitted were known by the title of 
“Dames de la Fraternitie de St. 
George.” They were for the most part 
of Royal birth or connections, though 
not always so. They comprised usually 
in their ranks the Queen-Consort, the 
daughters of the reigning monarch, 
wives of nobles of high degree, and 
often wives and daughters of some of 
the chief knights of lower rank. But it 
must be clearly understood that they 
were a select body, chosen by the King, 
and did not include anything like all the 
wives of the various male members of 
the Order. 

There are still in existence copies of 
entries in the Royal accounts of the 
period, showing the cost of presentations 
of robes, insignia, &c., to various ladies, 
which entries date from 1376, in the 
reign of Edward III., to 1495, in the 
reign of Henry VII. It may be taken, 
therefore, that the first lady-knight was 
created some years before such entries 
began, and that the last one was about 
the latter date—excluding, of course, all 
later Queens or Queens-Consort. 
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As before remarked, one of the very 
first lady-knights was undoubtedly Isabel, 
the eldest daughter of Edward III. She 
was born in 1332,and married Ingetrum, 
Earl of Bedford, thus becoming the 
ancestress of a very powerful race of 
nobles in the Middle Ages. Of Isabel, 
Countess of Bedford, we know little, for 
scanty are the details of her character 
and doings. But she has, by virtue of 
her being Ingetrum’s wife, left her mark 
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tomb there utters forth her praises 
to-day. But what is most interesting 
to us is the fact that in her effigy she 
appears in the robes of the Garter, and 
indeed bears the Garter itself on her 
left arm. 

How many non-Royal ladies had been 
admitted to the Order before Alice 
Chaucer we cannot exactly tell. Her 
effigy, however, makes it plain that such 
instances were not rare. Indeed, we 





TOMB OF ‘ALICE CHAUCER, DUCHESS 


on history’s pages, and there is a picture 
portraying her with her mother and 
sisters—an old print—in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

Alice Chaucer, granddaughter of the 
poet, and wife of William de la Pole, 
Duke of ,Suffolk, received the high 
honour of being made a “ Knight of 
the Garter” about the reign of Henry VI. 
She was a very able and lovable woman, 
and one who had great influence in the 
select Court life of the period. She is 
buried in Ewelme Church, near Walling- 
ford, and a noble effigy on a splendid 
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OF SUFFOLK, IN EWELME CHURCH. 


know from records that on St. George’s 
Day, April 23, 1379, “the King’s 
mother and certain other ladies were 
newly received into the Society of the 
Garter,” and that they then were 
presented with the proper costumes for 
the dignity. The historian, indeed, 
specially mentions that one lady’s robe 
differed from those of the others in not 
being embroidered with garters as theirs 
were. 

What the dress of lady - knights 
consisted of in those days we shall 
shortly see. Meanwhile let us recount 
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a few more of the lady-knights. There 
was Margaret Byron, wife of Sir Robert 
Harcourt, K.G., of Stanton-Harcourt, 
Oxfordshire, who was certainly a 
“ Knight,” and there was another 
famous lady-member of the Harcourt 
family who was honoured. This was 
Lady Maud Harcourt, the wife of Sir 
Thomas Harcourt. She was the daughter 
of Lord Grey, and probably got her 
“Garter” about the end of the four- 
teenth century. She lies buried in the 
little church of Stanton-Harcourt, in the 
aisle set apart for the interment of 
members of the family, and her effigy 
on the tomb shows her dressed in 
heraldic surcoat, mantle, and reticular 
head-dress. Margaret Byron’s effigy— 
she who was the wife of Sir Robert 
Harcourt — shows her bearing the 
“Garter” itself on her left arm. 

It may not be out of place here to 
compare the effigy of Lady Maud 
Harcourt with that of Alice Chaucer, 
Duchess of Suffolk. The latter’s effigy 
shows her dressed in a tunic, surcoat, 
veil, and whimple. She has, as previously 
stated, the “Garter” bound round her 
left arm, and on her head is a coronet. 
From the fact of such adornment on the 
tombs of these ladies it is evident that, 
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even at that early period, it was deemed 
a peculiarly high honour to hav2 been 
created a “ Lady-Knight of the Garter.” 

Thus, through the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, as has been shown, 
there was a constant succession of ladies 
who were made members of the “ Most 
Noble Order.” It is interesting to know 
who was the last recorded lady-member, 
not a Queen of England. This was 
the Princess Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII., who afterwards married 
James IV. of Scotland. She was known 
far and wide in her time as “ Lady 
Margaret,” and was beloved by all who 
knew her. She showed peculiar favour 
to learning and to scholars; her good- 
ness in this direction is still kept in 
memory by her connection with 
Cambridge life in more ways than one, 
where “Lady Margaret” is a name 
known to all students by the Cam. 
She was impetuous and somewhat 
capricious in her temperament, as all 
true Tudors were, but she was a noble 
woman for all that. With her death, 
in 1541, came to an end all “ Lady- 
Knights of the Garter” who were not 
in future either actual Queens or Queens- 
Consort. 

This last statement may be subject to 
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a curious exception, however. There 


appears in the list of “ K. G.’s,” as being 
created in 1532, the name of “Anne, 


Count de Beaumont.” Was 
this a lady or gentleman? It 
is not easy to determine. Most 
authorities take it as represent- 
ing a male personage, who for 
some unknown reason had 
been christened with afeminine 
name. But it seems not at all 
unlikely that the “Count de 
Beaumont” was a lady, for, 
whilst it was not uncommon 
for a woman of title to call 
herself “Count” or “ Baron” 
in those days, it was unusual 
for a man to bear a feminine 
name exclusively. The barony 
of Beaumont runs in the female 
succession, as well as the male 
—we have a Baroness in her 
own right to-day ; and if, then, 
this Anne was really a lady— 
as seems probable—since she 
died in 1567, the honour would 
be hers of having been the last 
‘“ Lady-Knight ” of the Garter, 
without having been a Queen, 
or even being of Royal birth. 

What was the customary 
costume of such Lady-Knights 
in those far-off centuries ? 
The robes were lined with fur, and 
the hoods with coloured cloth. The 
former always matched the mantles 
of the male-knights, but the colours of 
them varied much at different periods, 
often in the same reign. The ladies’ 
robes seem to have been always richly 
embroidered with garters, and from 
more records than one it would appear 
that the number of such embroidered 
garters bore a certain proportion to the 
rank and dignity of the wearer. In most 
cases, there is reason to believe, and some 
effigies bear out the supposition, a tunic 
formed a distinctive part of the lady’s 
dress, though occasionally this may 
have been omitted. 

The Garter itself was always worn on 
the left arm in those days. It was 
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originally of light-blue colour, such as we 
now call “ Cambridge,” but afterwards it 
was changed to the present shade of dark 
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LADY MAKGARET TUDOR, THE LAST LADY-KNIGHT OF 
THE GARTER, NOT A QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


blue. By the Sovereign to-day it is still 
worn on the left arm, above the elbow, 
and by Knights on the left leg, below 
the knee. 

The robes to-day are a mantle of blue 
velvet, lined with taffeta, and with the 
badge on the left shoulder. The hood 
and surcoat are of crimson velvet lined 
with white taffeta. But in bygone days 
these colours varied much. About 1384 
the robes of the ladies, at any rate, were 
of violet cloth, with edging of miniver fur. 
Only four years later, 1388, the robes 
were white, but retained the edging of 
fur. At that time, too, the hoods had 
blue linings. As showing how many 
changes the costume underwent, and 
how surprisingly sudden such changes 
often were, we may mention that, in 
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1390, the robes of the Lady-Knights 
were of blue colour, lined with black. 
Surely the changes of fashion in our own 
days could hardly equal such vagaries 
in sixteen years, with regard to any 
important Order or Society ! 

To-day the hat worn by members of 
the Order is of black velvet, lined with 
white taffeta. It has a plume of ostrich 
feathers, with a tuft of black herons’ 
feathers in the centre. The star, badge, 
and collar of the Order have remained 
fairly constant as we know them to-day. 
Most of the old English kings were 
proud of wearing the collar, with its SS 
links, and many portraits of them are 
extant showing this. 

It may not be out of place to make a 
few remarks about how the ribbon has 
changed its colour, according to the 
painted pictures of various Queens wear- 
ing it. The ribbon was black when worn 
before Elizabeth’s time ; hence Queen 
Mary I., and several of the ladies men- 
tioned in the course of this article, 
must have worn black ribbons of the 
Garter. It always passed over the left 
shoulder, and crossed the figure front 
and back. 

One important question faces us here. 
Since it has been clearly shown that, 
from its very first institution, ladies were 
admitted, and were intended to be 
admitted, to the Order of the Garter, 
why did all such creations cease with the 
reign of Henry VIII.? Why has there 
been no “ Lady-Knight” since, except 
the various Queens-Regnant of England ? 
It is a question that cannot be answered. 
It certainly seems strange that not only 
courtly Kings, but even actual Queens, 
such as Elizabeth, Anne, and Victoria, 
should have sternly set their faces against 
any more creations of “Lady-Knights,” 
either of Royal or noble birth. 

One effort, and one effort only, of any 
importance, has been made during the 
long period since Henry VII. ascended 
the throne, to revive the laudable practice 
of creating ladies knights of the Order. 
This was in the reign of Charles I. It is 
to the credit of Queen Henrietta Maria 


that she wished to restore the ancient and 
pretty custom. Sir James Palmer, acting 
on behalf of Sir Thomas Rowe, the then 
Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter, moved the King that “the 
wives of Knight-Companions may wear 
a Garter of the Order about their arms, 
and an upper robe at festal times, 
according to ancient usage.” Charles 
I. was pleased with the notion, which 
had no doubt been mentioned to him by 
Queen Henrietta before it was put for- 
ward by Palmer, and which had doubt- 
less then received his sanction. The 
King formally referred the matter to 
his Queen to give her opinion upon, and 
that opinion having been favourable, it 
was resolved to call a Chapter of the 
Order for the purpose of discussing and 
carrying the motion. 

But this was about 1637-8, and, before 
anything could be done in the matter, 
other and more serious affairs, which 
culminated in the Civil War, demanded 
the earnest attention of both King and 
Queen. Hence the motion was never 
discussed by the Chapter, for the latter 
was never called together at that time. 
It was the only: favourable opportunity 
that had arisen for over a hundred years 
for renewing the custom, and unfortu- 
nately it came to naught. 

Since then two and a half centuries 
have elapsed during which such a ques- 
tion as creating “ Lady-Knights of the 
Garter” has hardly ever once been 
mooted, let alone brought “ within the 
range of-practical politics.” But there 
cannot be a doubt that it is a custom 
that would be much honoured in the 
observance and by precedent of olden 
days. And if King Edward VII. were 
to revive it in our times, it would be 
a glorious tribute to what women are 
doing to-day in the world and for the 
world’s good ; it would at once stamp 
his reign with a unique record; it 
would give the greatest gratification to 
a large number of his loyal subjects. 
It would mark an epoch once more in 
the history of knighthood. 

And is there a single reason that 
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anybody can validly urge against the have once more our “Dames of the 
practice? Can anybody say, in this Fraternity of St. George,” otherwise 
year of grace, why we should not in “ Lady-Knights of the Most Noble Order 
England revert to ancient custom and of the Garter” ? 


a 
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NCE upon a time there lived a 

king, who had everything that a 
king can want except a son. He was 
strong, handsome, and as clever as a 
mortal may be; his kingdom was the 
richest and finest in the world, and his 
wife as beautiful as the day, and as ‘good 
as gold. The first child that was born 
to them was so tall and big and perfect 
a baby that, in spite of his grief that she 
was not a boy, the king was proud of 
her, and called her Gloriosa. The next 
year another girl was born, and though 
the king wished greatly that she had 
been a son, still she was so beautiful 
and robust a child, that he could not 
help being proud of her too, and he 
called her Splendida. In the third year 
the queen had another child, and this 
too was a girl, and unlike Gloriosa and 
Splendida, who were already as tall and 
strong as children of twice their age, 
this last little baby was very small and 
fragile, but so exquisitely lovely, and 
with such a pretty pink and white 
colour in her tiny face, that she was 
christened Rosalys. 

Now in his grief at this third dis- 
appointment the king determined to 
consult the wisest man in his kingdom, 
whose name was Lasagesse, and who 
lived in a lonely tower in the middle 
of a wood, with all sorts of wonderful 
books and instruments about him. So 
the king went alone in the middle of 
the night to see him, for he did not 
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want any of 
his people 
to know 
that he had 
need to 
seek coun- 
sel of any one, and he asked him when 
he should have a son. 

“You have three lovely daughters ; 
are not these enough for you ?” asked 
the wise man. 

“No,” replied the king; “ they are all 
very well, but I need a son to reign 
after me, and to fight my battles and 
rule my people when I am old. These 
things cannot be done by girls.’’ 

“You have everything in the world 
but one,” said Lasagesse, ‘and know, 
oh, king, that this one thing, a son, you 
will never have, for God will not give 
to any human being all his desires.” 

Then, because the king knew that 
Lasagesse was the wisest of all men, 
and could not tell a lie, he was very 
unhappy. “Woe is me!” he cried; 
“what will become of my poor king- 
dom ?” 

“ A king will be found for it worthy to 
succeed you, but he will come by a way 
that you do not expect,” said Lasagesse, 
and with this prophecy the king was 
obliged to be content. However, as he 
was never to have a son, he determined 
to bring up his three daughters as if 
they were boys. They had tutors when 
they grew older to teach them such 
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things as only men learnt in those days, 
and they were made to ride, handle a 
sword, tilt at the ring, and wear light 
armour over their short smocks, till they 
should grow as strong and brave and 
wise as princes ought to be. Now 
Gloriosa and Splendida loved these 
boyish sports and studies, and grew up 
tall and straight as young pines, but in 
trying to become like men they lost 
something of their women’s hearts, and 
were proud and hard in their manners, 
and selfish in their 
ways, and held little 
Rosalys in great con- 
tempt because she 
was so slight and 
maidenly, and as 
timid as they were 
brave. She had to 
learn all that they 
did, but she hated it 
in her heart, and was 
happiest spinning in 
her mother’s bower, 
or working at her mo 

embroidery frame, a 
or cooking in her 
silver pots and pans 
savoury food which 
she gave to the poor 
people at the castle 
gates. And so _ it 
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Then the king looked proudly at her 
and said, “ My daughter, if you had been 
born a prince, you would now have set 
out on your travels in search of a prin- 
cess for your wife, and I have therefore 
determined that as you have been reared 
like a prince, you shall, like a prince, 
ride out into the world and seek your 
mate, who must be worthy in every way 
to be your husband, and to succeed to 
my throne and kingdom when I am 
dead.” 





came to pass that, 
though the people 
were very proud of 
the two “knight- 
princesses,” as they called Gloriosa and 
Splendida, yet in their hearts they loved 
Rosalys best. But the king and queen 
were ashamed of her because she was 
only like other girls, and at last they 
gave up trying to make a prince of her, 
and let her go her own way. 

When Gloriosa’s eighteenth birthday 
came round the king assembled all his 
court, and with the queen seated in state 
beside him, he sent for Gloriosa, who 
appeared before him in golden armour 
with her long hair falling over it from 


under her winged helmet like a black 
mantle. 





Rosalys with her silver pots and pans. 


Then the king sent for the finest horse 
in his stables, a magnificent black 
charger. His bit was of gold, and his 
bridle and his saddle were of the finest 
black leather studded with emeralds. 
The queen gave her daughter a spear 
and shield of wrought gold also set 
about with emeralds, and when she had 
taken farewell of every one she set out 
alone upon her travels. She had not 
gone very far over the border of the 
king’s country, when she came upon a 
great forest, and as she rode into it she 
heard sounds of fear and weeping. 
These came from a little ragged girl, 
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who held in her hand a small piece of 
bread of a curious colour, at which a 
great dog was jumping. The child 
screamed for help, and seemed in the 
utmost terror. This roused Gloriosa’s 
scorn, for she had, as we know, a great 
contempt for weakness of any kind, and 
instead of driving away the dog and 
comforting the poor child, she hit her 
sharply over the shoulders, and told her 
not to be such a puling ninny. The 
little girl stopped crying, and as Gloriosa 
rode away, she waved the piece of bread 
three times round her head, sing- 


ing— 


Ride you far and ride you wide, 
But you are not the true king's bride. 


But Gloriosa took no heed of her, 
but rode on till she came to a 
place where three roads parted, 
and taking the nearest, she came 
at last to a great city which shone 
like gold in the sunlight. The 
people were dazzled with her 
beauty, and led her before their 
king, who was the tallest, 
broadest, and handsomest 
man Gloriosa had ever 
seen. 

“What are you?” he 


Gloriosa on her travels. 




















cried to her, “knight 
or maiden ?” 

“T am both,” re- 
plied Gloriosa 
proudly, “and I 
seek a king for my 
husband.” 

“Then, by the 
sun above us, I will 
be he, if you will 
have me, fair 
knight,” laughed 
the king. 

“Nay, first you 
must tilt with me 
in the ring, and if 
you are stronger 
than I, you shall 
wed me, and I will 
lead you back to 
my father’s king- 
dom, and you shall 

be king over it at his death.” 

So the king called his knights and 
ladies and people into the field of 
tourney, and there he fought with 
Princess Gloriosa from sunrise to sun- 
down, and at the last prevailed over her 
and conquered her. 

Then she led him home in great 
triumph to her father, whose heart 
leapt for joy at such a fine-looking son- 
in-law. But he soon found that his new 
son was as foolish and empty-headed as 


_he was handsome, and poor into the 


bargain, and he saw that he would 
never be fit to succeed him. 

The year went round, and Splendida’s 
eighteenth birthday came with it, and 
she too set out on her travels in search 
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of a_ hus- 


band. Her 
father gave 


her the / 
S 


second- 
best horse 
‘a ts 
stables, a 
fiery chest- 
nut, with 
trappings 
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po , Ride you far and ride you wide, 
ourney o' . = atines tikicaitia Tiel 
Spl : But you are not the true king’s bride. 


But Splendida took no heed of her, and rode till she came 
to where the three roads parted, and took the furthest from 
her, and rode on till she came at night to a great city that 
glowed like silver in the moonlight. Here she entered, and 
so fair was she to look at that the people brought her to their 
king, who was more handsome even than the husband of 
Gloriosa, and nearly as rich as the king, her father. 

“What are you?” cried he, “ knight or maiden ?” 

“Both am I,” answered Splendida proudly, “and I am 
come to seek a king for my husband.” 

“And that king am I, fair bravery,” cried the king, “if so 
be that you will wed with me.” 

“T will wed with you,” answered Splendida, “if you will 
ride a race with me and win.” 

So the king called his court and 
people about him into his racing- 
place, and there, in the moonlight, 
he rode against the princess, and his 
horse being fleeter of foot and better 
handled than the chestnut which she 
rode, he prevailed against her and 
won the race. 

Then they were married, and she 
took him home in triumph to her 
father’s palace. And when the king 
saw how handsome and rich his new 





of crimson and silver set 
about with rubies, and 
her mother gave her a 
spear and shield of silver 
studded with the same 
glowing jewels. Splen- 
dida’s armour was of 
silver, and her thick, red- 
brown hair streamed over 
it like the setting sun- 


rays on a river. She rode out by the way her 
sister had gone, and when she came to the 
great forest she heard sounds of sobbing and 
fear, and saw a little girl trying to beat off a 
great dog, who was jumping at a strange- 
coloured piece of bread which the child held 
in her hand. She cried out to Splendida to 
help her, but she only laughed contemptuously 
and struck the little creature over the hands, 
bidding her not to be a coward. 
looked after her as she rode away, and waving 





The child 


son-in-law was he was glad in his 
heart ; but soon he found that, though 
he was handsomer and richer than 
the husband of Gloriosa, he was not a 
whit wiser. 

The next year came the eighteenth 





the piece of bread over her head three times, 


she sang— 
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F Adventures 
|-— of Rosalys. 


birthday of 
Rosalys, 
and more 
in sport 
than in 
earnest the 
king sent 
for her and 
told her 
that she too 
must go 
forth on 
her travels, and find a_ husband. 
Poor Rosalys did not wish to go at | 
all, but she dared not dispute the old AS2 
king’s will, so she clad herself in a 
wonderful riding suit of soft changing- 
coloured silk, and from the little cap 
upon her head her golden hair hung 
down almost to her feet, and dazzled 
the eyes that looked at her. 

The king gave her a slender, white Arabian 
horse (‘‘for,” said he, “she is fit to ride on 
nothing weightier”), whose housings were of 
white satin, set with opals, and the queen gave 
her a distaff and spinning-wheel of ivory, also 
wrought with opals. “You are a mere girl,” 
she cried disdainfully, “and shall go out with 
a girl’s tools.” Then Princess Rosalys wept 
and rode away to the borders of her father’s 
kingdom, till she too came to the great forest 
and the little girl who cried with fear at the 
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The great black dog who tried to steal her strange- 
coloured piece of bread. She called piteously to 
the princess for help, and though Rosalys was 
almost as much afraid of the dog as the child herself, 
she was so sorry for her that she dismounted from her 
horse, and with her whee! held before her like a Shield, 
she beat off the dog with her ivory and opal distaff so that 
he fled howling into the forest. 
piece of bread to the princess and said, “‘ Take this piece 
of bread and hide it in your bosom, and when you come 
to where three roads divide, take the middle one and go 
on till you find a large loaf of bread lying in your path. 
Whatever the loaf tells you to do, doit.” The little girl 
then waved the piece of bread three times round her 
head, and the princess saw that she was no common 


The child held out her 


child, but a fairy who 
slowly disappeared into 
the forest singing— 


Gentle of heart, fare on your 
way, 

The true king shall be yours 
to-day. 


Then the princess took 
courage, and rode as the 
fairy had told her till she 
came to a large loaf lying 
on the ground. Taking 
her piece of bread from 
her bosom, she saw that 
it was the same colour 
as the loaf, and waving 
it three times round her 
head, as she had seen 
the fairy do, she said, 
“Oh, loaf, tell me what 
I must do, and I will do 
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Then a voice came from the loaf,'so beautiful that 


it was like the falling of waters, and it said, “ Dis- 
mount from your horse, oh, princess, and look on 
your right hand, and on your left, and you will 
see a bed of nettles, and from these you must spin 
a rope, and with it make a netted bag, and put me 
in it and carry me where I shall tell you.” So the 
Princess Rosalys got off her Arab, who stood like 
a lamb beside her, and rubbed his nose against her 
white shoulder while she gathered many nettles and 
spun them into a long rope. The tears rolled down 
her cheeks, for the pain of the nettles was very great, 
and her lovely little hands were swollen to twice 


their size with the sting. At last, 
however, the rope was finished, 
and of this she netted a bag, 
and put the loaf into it, and set 
out again upon her journey. But 
the loaf was so heavy that it 
weighed down her slender 
shoulders, yet it would not allow 
her to stop, but bade her ride 
and ride, till at last, when she 
was half dead with fatigue, they 
came to an immense oven, in 
which a huge fire was burning. 
By the oven was a large knife, 
and the loaf told the princess to 
dismount and take it out 
of the bag, and cut it in 
slices till it was finished, 
and hold the slices over 
the oven on the knife till 
all were toasted. The 
























knife hurt her 
poor bruised 
hands terribly, 
but as she cut 
the voice of the 
loaf kept on tell- 
ing her that so 
only could she 
help it and her- 
self, and as she 
was a trusting little creature, she 
believed what it told her, and cut 
till there was nothing left of it but 
slices. But now came the hardest 
task of all, for to toast all the slices 
she had to stand over the burning 
oven till her delicate face and 
hands were scorched with the flame. 
But the voice of the loaf grew stronger 
and stronger as more and more slices 
were toasted, till as the princess was 
toasting the last one, her eyes were 
blinded with the heat and she could see 
nothing. Suddenly, instead of the heat 
of the furnace, she felt a delicious cool 
wind blowing over her scorched body, 
and the sound of the most heavenly voice 
she had ever heard in her ears. Two 
strong arms were round her, and some 
one was kissing first her hands and then 
her face and eyes, and, lo and behold! 
they were healed and opened, and as 





beautiful as ever, and beside her stood 
the most splendid man she had ever 
seen in her life. The oven was gone, 
and in its place were the gates of a 
wonderful city, that shone like a great 
opal in the soft evening light. 

“My beloved,” said the man, “I was 
the poor loaf whom your toil and suffer- 
ing have released from a wicked enchant- 
ment, and all my life will be too short 
a time in which to love and serve you.” 

Then Rosalys looked at him, and 
with all her gentle heart she loved him, 
and after he had shown her to his people, 
they were married with great rejoicings 
and rode away hand in hand to her 
father’s kingdom. 

When the king and queen saw that 
their despised daughter had won the 
handsomest and richest king of all, they 
were greatly surprised, and the more so 
when they found that he was almost as 
wise as Lasagesse, and most noble of 
heart. But Gloriosa and Splendida 
envied Rosalys her good fortune, and 
seeing this, she begged her father to 
divide his kingdom between them, “for,” 
said she, “ my brothers-in-law have wit 
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enough to rule over the half of your 
lands, and as for me, I will go with my 
husband to his own country and live at 
peace.” 

So every one was satisfied, and the 
old king and queen embraced their 
daughter, and asked her to forgive them 
for their hardness towards her. This 
she readily did, and after great feasting 
and rejoicing she went away in state 
with her dear husband, and lived truly 
and happily with him all her life, beloved 
by his people, and most of all by him- 
self. 

But the husbands of Gloriosa and 
Splendida quarrelled about their shares 
of the old king’s possessions, and waged 
a war against each other, in which both 
were killed. So when the old king was 
dead, his people sent for Rosalys and 
her husband to rule over them, and they 
ruled with benevolence and justice all 
their days. 

So was the prophecy of Lasagesse 
fulfilled. 

And the moral of it is that it is even 
better to be a sweet and gentle woman 
than a knight-princess. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS IN INDIA 


By A, C, HORTH 


“In almost every Indian state or province, in 
most Indian towns and many Indian villages, 
there still survives art, there still exist artificers 
who can satisfy the artistic, as well as the utili- 
tarian tastes of their countrymen, and who are 
competent to keep alive this precious inheritance 
which we have derived from the past.”—Lorp 
CuRZON at the opening of the Delhi Arts Exhi- 
bition, Dec. 30, 1902. 


O those who are not acquainted 
with Indian art-work these con- 
flicting statements, made by well-known 
men, must be bewildering, and to correct 
the impression which might be caused 
by Sir Blundell Maple’s remarks, some 
account of Indian arts and crafts should 
prove of interest to those who either 
have not seen any good specimens of 
Indian work, or who have come into 
contact with goods which though sup- 
posed to come from India have been 
manufactured within the British Isles. 
Lord Curzon, in his speech at the 
opening of the Arts Exhibition —an 
exhibition which gathered together the 
choicest examples of Indian art, not 
only specimens of modern work selected 
from the workshops of artizans in all 
parts of India, but old art-ware, much of 
it of great antiquity, lent by the Indian 
chiefs and the Indian museums, with 
many exquisite specimens from the 
magnificent collection of the South 
Kensington Museum—said his object 
had been to encourage and revive good 
work, to see a movement spring up 
among the Indian chiefs and nobility, 
for the expurgation, or at any rate the 
purification, of modern tastes; for a 
reversion to the old-fashioned but ex- 
quisite styles and patterns of their own 
country, rather than they should fill 
their palaces with flaming Brussels 
carpets, Tottenham Court Road furni- 
ture, German tissues, &c. 
No. 234. 


March, 1903. $77 


“The Indians don't make good or useful 
furniture. It is cumbrous, uncomfortable, and 
badly constructed. If Lord Curzon wishes to 
build up a furniture trade in India, he should 
introduce the best English examples, and have 
them reproduced there.”—-Sir J. BLUNDELL 
MAPLE to Daily Mail representative, Dec. 31, 
1902. 


His Excellency, in his zeal for the 
welfare of the vast empire he rules, 
evidently did not anticipate that these 
remarks would create quite so much 
indignation among representatives of 
the furniture trade in London. But 
even if his reference to Tottenham 
Court Road was entirely unwarranted, 
it afforded 
no ground 
for the 
attack by 
Sir John 
Blundell 
Maple on 
Indian 
w or kman- 
ship ; their 
methods of 
life, their 
ideals in art 
and perfect 
craftsman- 
ship, are so 
distinct 
from West- 
ern styles, 
that the 
comparison 
is out of 
place. The 
Indians do 
make good 
and _ useful 
articles, which are _ not 
uncomfortable, or 
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The design raised and richly chased ; 
after antique Cashmere work, 


cumbrous, 
badly constructed, 
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although exceptions may be found to 
the contrary. It would be foolish to 
condemn the whole art-work of the 


country because some work has been 
found faulty, or the modern art furniture 
Road 


which Tottenham Court is so 
proud of because 
in parts of the 
East End cheap 
and nasty articles 
of furniture are 
turned out, which 
have all the art 
and polish of the 
best styles, but 
are badly con- 
structed. 

It needs only 
a visit to the 
Indian section of 
the Victoria and 
Albert Museum 
in Exhibition 
Road to prove 
to the most 
sceptical that the 
Indians are cap- 
able of good 
work. In_ that 
unrivalled collec- 
tion are examples 
of every style of 
art and crafts- 
manship, from a 
minute ivory 
carving to the 
carved gateways 
of Indian palaces, 
from printed 
cottons to elabo- 
rately designed 
and exquisitely 
coloured carpets, 
from simple 
hammered metal 
to the delicate gold and silver filigree 
work, together with magnificent speci- 
mens of embroidery worked with perfect 
taste, many decorated with gold, silver, 
and precious stones, examples of native 
jewellery of a quaint and beautiful 
style, and hundreds of other pieces of 
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art-work which are too 
mention. 

It is impossible to give more than a 
general idea of Indian art and crafts- 
manship, but no study is so full of 
interest as that of the traditions and 
quite prehistoric 
civilisation of 
Hindustan and 
its people. One 
of the objections 
sometimes made 
to Indian §art- 
work of the 
present time is 
that modern 
work differs very 
little from that 
of hundreds of 
years ago. This 
is to a_ great 
extent correct, 
for craftsmen 
have been in the 
habit of copying 
examples which 
have been 
handed down to 
them from the 
remotest ages, 
while original 
designs, based 
on the antique 
styles, have not 
been cultivated. 
At the present 
time, however, 
this is being 
altered, for 
scattered over 
India are 
splendidly- 
equipped 
schools of art, 
presided over by 
gentlemen who have made a life study 
of the historic art of the country, and 
are turning out every year tiained art 
designers, perfectly conversant with 
the historic traditions of their art, and 
equipped with the technical training 
so necessary for a designer, 


numerous to 


SILVER CHALLENGE CUP. 


Of Indian design and workmanship, presented by the Rajah of 
Bahadur at the Madras Polo Tournament of 1899. 


By termission of Fram/ee Pes onjee Bhumgara 
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It is difficult to fix to a definite 
period the commencement of the present 
civilisation in India. It is certain that 
there has been practically no change for 
the last two thousand years in their art, 
literature, or civilisation, and from the 
far-off ages the various crafts which are 
worked in nearly every village have 
been carried on, and their traditions 
handed down, 
from generation 
to generation. 

The method of 
work and trad- 
ing is of great 
interest. In each 
town and village 
there is probably 
the master crafts- 
man, the gold- 
smith, the carver, 
the cunning 
worker in copper 
and brass, and 
the cloth weaver, 
all old and tried 
artizans, who 
have by hard 
work raised 
themselves into 
the position they 
hold; these 
employ work- 
men, providing 
them with 
material and 
tools, paying 
them at the 
ordinary rate of 
wages, which 
varies in the case 
of the lowest 
workman who 
gets 5 rupees a month, which in our 
currency is about 5s. 8d., to the chief 
craftsman, who is entrusted with the 
most delicate work, and may receive 
as much as 40 rupees, about £2 12s., 
which to the poor classes represents 
great wealth. 

The workmen themselves are 


pos- 
sessed of great patience. 


Often the 





VASE, I2 INS. HIGH. 
Decorated in Shakespere enamel! on brass, of modern Indian work. 
By permission of Framjee Pestonjee Bhumgara, 
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manufacture of large articles in which 
there is very minute work, occupies 
from one to two years, but this is being 
gradually altered with the growing influ- 
ence of British rule; the master crafts- 
man instead of following the example 
of his ancestors, and having a piece of 
work entrusted to one man to com- 
mence and finish, divides it up between 


several to save 
time, which 
naturally tends 


to make the 
artizan specialise 
in branches of 
his work. Boys 
of ten and twelve 
are apprenticed 
in most cases to 
their father, who 
in the course of 
several years, 
gradually trains 
them in the 
definite tradi- 
tions of their 
craft. 

The Indian 
artizan never 
forgets the 
purpose the 
article he is 
engaged on is 
destined to 
fulfil;he 
avoids useless 
and. wasteful 

ornamentation, 
and rarely goes 
wrong in ar- 
rangement of 
form or selec- 
tion of colour, 
and although he cares not for what 
we term excellence of quality, yet 
for delicacy of texture, fastness, and 
purity of the products of his loom, for 
exquisite forms of ivory carvings, for 
intricate carved and pierced furniture 
and superb specimens of metal working, 
he is unequalled, and able to raise his 
native work far above the commonplace 
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articles and fabrics produced in the 
West. It is not suggested that he can 
produce work similar to the output of 
our own art workshops, where the work 
is the result of the efforts of trained art 
designers, but for natives of a country 
which has for centuries seen no change 
in the civilisation of its people, their 


work possesses for us a strange charm. 
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silk stuffs, which were then quite unsur- 
passed ; this rendered trade with India 
a very profitable affair, so much so as to 
quickly lead to the formation of the great 
East India Company in the year 1600. 

A description of the various crafts 
practised in India would occupy much 
more space than that at my disposal, but 
I will endeavour to give a general idea 





SILVER CASKET OF INDIAN DESIGN AND EXECUTION. 
Presented to His Majesty in commemoration of the Coronation. 


The oldest form of industry in India 
is probably embroidery, for although the 
other crafts were worked as well, this 
seems to have advanced to the forefront, 
chiefly on account of the love of Eastern 
people for brilliant colours and patterns. 
It was about the year 1583 that English 
traders first reached India, and were 
struck with the great beauty of the archi- 
tecture and the purity of the cotton and 


of the principal characteristics of each 
form of work. In that most important 
item of any nation’s art, Indian archi- 
tecture is of a style eminently suited to 
the climatic influences of the country, 
and like most of the architectural styles 
is traced back to the religious worship 
of the people. Previous to about 200 
years B.c. there were no stone buildings 
in India; all were of wood, but after 
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GROUP OF MADRAS ARTIFICERS EMPLOYED IN THE EXECUTION OF THE CORONATION CASKET. 


that time stone gradually began to be 
used, and buildings erected in which 
sculpture, one of the most ancient and 
advanced arts, played an important part, 
forming a graven history of the mytho- 
logy of the Hindoos. 

The manufacture of cotton has been 
carried on for generations, and the word 
“calico” owes its origin to the town of 
Calicut on the Malabar coast, whence 
cotton was first imported into England. 
Cotton prints have long been in great 
favour, and although for cheapness the 
work of the Indian looms cannot com- 
pare with that of Manchester, it can hold 
its own with regard to texture and purity 
of colour. The printing, by means of 
blocks, is done by hand, giving it an 
artistic effect which it is impossible to 
get with machinery. The Indian silks, 
noted for their beautifully fine texture 
and the delicate colours in which they 
are made, are of two kinds—pure, 
and mixed with cotton—the latter kind 
being greatly used by a religious sect, 
in which the use of pure silk for clothing 
is prohibited. The climax of the hand- 
loom weaving is seen in the beautiful 
embroideries, in which brilliant colours 


are worked with the greatest taste. In 
the shops of the Indian merchants in 
London may be seen large squares of 
silk in the form of tablecloths and 
draperies, embroidered by hand with 
choice designs ; woollen materials, having 
borders executed with admirable skill, 
and in which mother-of-pearl, gold, 
silver, and precious stones are worked to 
form an harmonious effect ; pieces of 
silk and velvet gorgeously embroidered 
with gold and silver to form canopies 
and hangings for ceremonial effects ; 
smaller pieces of work which are used 
for cushions and table centres, sewn 
with gold and silver wire in conjunction 
with delicate shades of silk; these on 
light silk and satin material have a 
shimmering effect which in many cases 
is quite dazzling. 

Carpets and rugs have been long a 
staple industry, and are in regular 
demand in England, but in this branch 
of industry can be traced some of the 
greatest defects in modern Indian work, 
for designs are sent out from Europe to 
be manufactured in India, and the result 
has been to warp the good opinion that 
has prevailed regarding Indian designs, 
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In no case is the effect of introducing 
Western ideas into the Eastern style 
more apparent than in the case -of 
Cashmere shawls, which, once having a 
world-renowned perfection, have now 
fallen to a second-rate position, through 
the vandalism of a Parisian firm, who 
thought that French colours and designs 
would be more suitable to the Parisian 
taste. The consequence has been the 
decadence of a beautiful material, and 
yet with these striking examples to face, 
it is still suggested by first-class firms in 


ton Museum there is a set of chessmen, 
discovered fifty years ago, during some 
excavations on the site of the ancient 
city of Brahimabad in Sind, which was 
destroyed by an earthquake early in the 
eighth century. These chessmen are not 
ornamented, being plainly turned in ivory 
and ebony. Many superb sets of chess- 
men have been made, with elephants’ 
figures and kings sitting on thrones, 
beautifully carved, the minutest parts 
finished with great delicacy. Groups of 
figures ranging from a half-inch to several 





SWAMI SILVER TEA SET. 


Similar to that presented to the Prince and Princess of Wales, very typical of Indian 
design, made from pure silver worked in repoussé at Madras. 


England that good modern designs 
should be introduced into Indian work- 
manship. If this were taken seriously, 
the inevitable result would be that Indian 
art, so quaint and beautiful ‘in itself, 
would die out. 

To the lover of ornaments, the collec 
tor of curios, the connoisseurs of art 
objects and, not least, players of chess, 
ivory carving has a great attraction. It 
is one of the oldest in India, and one in 
which Western styles have not had any 
effect, the modern work continuing as 
pure as theantique. In the South Kensing- 


inches in height, representing gods, 
Hindu mythology, animals, &c., are 
articles of ordinary manufacture, but it 
is to be regretted that little encourage- 
ment is given to this delightful craft 
outside the demands of the native and 
Anglo-Indian population. One or two 
Maharajahs keep an ivory carver among 
their retainers and provide him with 


work. In this way some of the most 
beautiful examples of the art are 
produced. - 


The art of wood-carving in India may 
be studied in the splendid specimens 
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COURT OF INDIAN PALACE. 


A fine typical example of Indian architecture. 


exhibited at South Kensington. The 
style is distinctly opposite to that of 
the West. The finest work is executed 
on sandal-wood, but a considerable 
amount of blackwood is used by the 
carvers of Bombay for large pieces of 
furniture ; it is capable of much artistic 
treatment, and in the museum are some 
specimens of carved and pierced furniture 
in the form of settees, which are simply 
marvellous when the nature of the 
material is considered. It would seem 
impossible for such large work to be 
pierced without rendering the object 
too fragile for ordinary use. Very 
favourite forms of this kind of work 
are screens, tables, flower-pots, and 
vase-stands, which cannot be described 
as Cumbrous or badly constructed. 

India certainly has no need for modern 
types of furniture, copied from English 
examples for the furnishing of Indian 
palaces, when they have such superb 


work of their own—work, too, that 
has stood the test of ages. What object 
would be gained by manufacturing the 
plain and in many cases ugly pieces of 
modern furniture to the disuse of such 
styles as can be seen any day in our 
own museums. No; Lord Curzon is 
quite right when he exhorts the Indian 
chiefs and aristocracy, and we may add 
the English people as well, to patronise 
the exquisite styles and patterns of India 
and studiously avoid any attempt to 
introduce Western ideas into the East, 
and thus irretrievably ruin the national 
art of a great nation. 

To attempt to describe even a tithe of 
the various forms of the metalworking 
crafts would be too great an undertaking. 
The fame of Benares and Cashmere 
brass and copper ware is world-re- 
nowned, and Indian art is better known 
by examples of this craft than of any 
other. It would take several pages of 
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this magazine even to enumerate the 
many excellent specimens in the South 
Kensington Museum, and the degree of 
skill shown by the craftsman in the 
pieces of repoussé work exhibited 
there is very great. The importance 
of the work can be attributed to the 
fact that the standard of prosperity in 
an Indian household is indicated by the 
material and number of vessels it con- 
tains; the poorer class commencing 
with earthenware, which, as their wealth 
increases, is replaced by brass and 
copper ware, the wealthiest investing 
in gold and silver. This custom has 
made the industry an important one, for 
the native Indian, instead of banking his 
money as we do, lays it out in solid gold 
and silver, which is often made up in 
the form of bangles. Colonel Rivett- 
Carnac, C.1.E., F.S.A., tells an interest- 
ing tale of Indian life and business tran- 
sactions: “A villager had made a 
successful deal with some surplus cattle 
and had been paid in rupees—a goodly 
cloth full—and we followed him in his 
dealings. His idea evidently was that to 
convey home the bundle of coins would 
be inconvenient and possibly risky, so he 
took them to a goldsmith in a neigh- 
bouring street, who besides being a 
craftsman was also a dealer in metal. 
The contracting parties haggled for a 
time about the price and quality of the 
gold ; but at last the preliminaries of the 
deal were settled and the rupees were 
taken from the cloth, carefully examined, 
counted, and weighed en bloc by the 
goldsmith, to ensure no_ excessive 
deficiency in weight ; then the pile was 
placed on neutral ground between the 
parties. The gold to be received was 
then carefully examined by the villager 
with the touchstone. The weights to be 
used were tested by the help of a new 
rupee, and then the gold weighed out 
by the goldsmith, and, with the 
purchaser’s consent, placed in a cruci- 
ble on the charcoal fire alongside. 
During each process the villager 
watched the gold as a cat would a 
mouse, to ensure no alloy was intro- 


duced and no tricks played. The soft 
pure metal when sufficiently heated was 
roughly shaped into a narrow bar, like 
a rounded stick of sealing wax, and 
again weighed to prove there had been 
no trickery in the process ; the purchaser 
still keeping a strict watch and satisfied 
that all was correct, he raised his arm, 
and the bar, which had been bent into a 
circlet, was securely fixed above the 
wrist, and the wealth was secure against 
anything short of a personal assault and 
violent robbery. The bangle was with- 
out ornament, and had been invested 
imfor its intrinsic worth, ornamentation 
coming later when there was more n 
hand than could be carried on the 
wrist.” 

The highest branches of metalworking 
are seen in the objects used in high cere- 
moniesand in the table services employed 
by the aristocracy, these representing 
the best craftsmanship, the commoner 
small vases sold in the exhibitions and 
bazaars being in most cases roughly 
made and hurriedly finished, owing to 
the demand for cheap articles, for the 
globe trotter to take home as specimens 
of Indian work; and it is greatly to 
be regretted that this demand has been 
pandered to to the great extent that it has, 
the result being that to a certain degree, 
the quality of the designs has deterio- 
rated, for it must be borne in mind that 
the designing is done by the worker 
himself as he completes his work. 
There are, however, plenty of clever 
artizans who are capable of executing 
the delicate filigree work which is so 
greatly admired and calls for such skill ; 
but owing to the amount of time it 
occupies, is too expensive a luxury 
for the ordinary collector, and unless 
some steps are taken to revive the work, 
it will drop out of existence. 

The fine effects which are seen in 
enamelled work prove that this is 
another of the many artistic crafts in 
which the Indian excels, and this work 
is carried on in nearly all parts of 
India, the chosen colours blending 
beautifully with the copper and brass. 
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By YSTRIDD 


“E schasté bielo tak vozmojino! 
Tak blisko . . ."—POUCSHKINE 
(Eugene Oonéguine) 


CHAPTER VI 


MITRI and _ Sokolovski talked 
D together late into the night. It 
was a repetition of the scene with Alice, 
more open and more desperate. Dmitri 
would not promise to give her up. All 
that Sokolovski could, at first, win from 
him was a promise of a year’s silence 
towards her and service for the cause. 

“ But, if I get through the year without 
being arrested or killed off in some con- 
venient way, I will return to her,” he 
protested with a decision as strong as 
Sokolovski’s. 

“And do you think,” demanded the 
other sternly, “that you will do good 
service with your head full of your 
mistress ?”’ 

“See how you misunderstand every- 
thing,” said Dmitri, with a sort of weary 
anger. “She is not my mistress.” 

“No? I should have thought she was. 
I am glad I was wrong.” 

Dmitri paused in his pacing up and 
down the lofty room. 

“Victor,” he said slowly, “ enough has 
been said. Don’t speak of her any more. 
I have decided. There is nothing to be 
gained by argument.” 


“Good,” admitted Sokolovski. “ But 
have you thought of one thing? How 


can you marry her—a foreigner ?” 

“That senseless rule is unworthy a 
civilised progressive society !” burst out 
Dimitri. 

“ But it holds good.” 

“Then, if it can’t be waived, I shall 
leave the Society when the struggle is 
over,” 


“And happiness was so possible, 
So near!...." 


Then the duel of two strong wills 
recommenced. Sokolovski saw before 
him a small, luminous, great-eyed face 
whose soft lips formed themselves into 


the word “/dche” as he used all his 
arguments against her. Was it not 


cowardly to make of her loneliness, her 
youth, and her charm weapons with 
which to wound her in her lover's 
esteem? “I have struggled and suffered, 
too.” She had said the words so simply. 
It needed all the strength of his will to 
force him to speak as he felt he must. 

He touched a sensitive chord at last. 
Was it possible that living for several 
years in Russia—young, free, pretty, 
and passionate—Alice had never loved 
before ? 

“Tf so,” declared Dmitri, “ why should 
I blame her? God knows, her life must 
have been hard enough. She loves me, 
I know.” 

But the shaft rankled. 
followed it up by another. 

“Why give yourself and her the tor- 
ment of an almost vain hope? It is 
better for both of you to part definitely. 
You know quite well that there are ten 
chances to one against our being alive 
this time next year. And if you are alive 
and free, you know it will not be easy for 
you to leave the society.” 

The soft tones were weighty with 
hidden menace. 

“T know,” groaned Dmitri from the 
depths of his heart—“I know. I tell 
you, Victor, if it were not for what is 
coming, I would leave all and marry her 
at once. You could do as you like— 
shoot me, as you so obligingly told me 
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yesterday. What should 1 care? But 
now—now it would be cowardly to 
desert !”’ 

“Not only now,” said Sokolovski 
sternly, and repeated the words that 
had haunted Dmitri a few nights ago. 

“No man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God.” 

“What do I care for the kingdom ?” 
cried the young man passionately. “It 
. is her I want—her—her! Victor, leave 
me to myself, or I shall ga mad |” 

But Victor would not leave him till 
he had seen him write a note to Alice. 

“There!” muttered Dmitri, throwing 
down his pen and dropping his head on 
his folded arms. “Take it and post if 
yourself, if you will, and leave me alone ! 
But I tell you plainly, I only accept what 
I have written as final if she does so! I 
only wish we were going to riot to-mor- 
row, and that a Cossack would cut me 
across the head for good and all!” 

Sokolovski gave one glance at the 
bent, dark head, picked up the letter 
and went out of the room. 

Alice went into town the following 
day to give a lesson to Soynia Sergayieva. 
Refusing to stay for the night, she drove 
back about nine o’clock. No one was 
at home. Vera and her mother had 
gone to spend the evening at a neigh- 
bouring Datcha, and the General was at 
Terasspol for the manceuvres. 

“There is a letter for you, barishna,” 
said the orderly as she mounted the 
veranda steps just as the rain that had 
been threatening all day began to fall. 
“T put it in your room.” 

She broke the seal, smiling to herseif. 
What words of encouragement would 
sne find? How short it was—and in 
Russian! Why had he not written in 
English or French? It is so difficult 
to read Russian handwriting ! 


“T cannot explain my conduct to you. 
Our relations must cease. Believe me, 
it does not depend upon myself. Forgive 
me. Farewell. 

“ DMITRI SKURATOV.” 
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She spelled out the scrawled words 
half aloud, then sprang up with a 
smothered cry, crushing the letter in 
her hand. He wrote that? Never! It 
was Victor Petrovich! And he imagined 
that she would accept it ! 

She tore down a light dust-cloak from 
its nail, wrapped it around her, and ran 
out intg the garden. The sharp shower 
was over already, but the ground was 
slippery, and great drops splashed down 
from the trees on to her uncovered head, 
glittering for a second in the tendrils of 
her hair. Her small, thin shoes were 
wet through in a moment, but she hurried 
on, unheeding, through,the dim, moonlit 
mist. The clouds swept across the sky, 
and she stumbled in the darkness against 
the trees in Dmitri’s park. The red lamp 
swung in the veranda; she made straight 
for it, mounted the steps, and stood before 
her lover and Sokolovski. 

They were sitting at the paper-strewn 
table, and both rose to their feet as she 
appeared, Sokolovski flushing to his 
golden curls, Dmitri holding himself 
tensely, his hand clenched over the 
corner of the table. 

For a moment the three stood silent, 
then Alice approached Sokolovski. 

“Victor Petrovich, take back your 
letter !”” 

She held it out to him; he let it flutter 
to the ground. 

“You are mistaken, mademoiselle. I 
did not write to you.” 

“Dmitri, I know you could not write 
it! It is a mistake, isn’t it? Or he 
dictated it?” 

She laid her hands on Dmitri’s arm ; 
the cloak half slipped from her shoulders. 
She shivered slightly and drew closer to 
him. “ Dmitri!” 

He stood motionless with eyes bent 
on the ground. “ Dmitri!” she 
repeated. 

“Mademoiselle,” said Sokolovski, ad- 
vancing, “allow me to see you home 
before the rain begins again.” 

Dmitri looked up. His dark, troubled 
eyes met, challenged and conquered the 
other’s candid gaze. 
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“Victor — leave us!” His voice 
vibrated strangely. 
Sokolovski hesitated. Dmitri threw 


his arm round Alice, drew her to the 
door, passed within and turned the 
key. 

He led her into the same room where 
he had carried her two months ago, and 
closing the door leant against it, regard- 
ing her in silence. He could not draw 
one word from the riot of his feelings. 

She sat down on the divan, pressing 
her hands to her side. He approached, 
dropped on his knees beside her and 


FAM 
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laying his head on the crimson cushions, 
burst into tearless sobs which shook him 
from head to foot. His recent repeated 
conflicts had tried him too severely. He 
was only twenty-two, and he loved her 
with all the passion of his restless though 
dreamy nature. 

Instantly Alice was bending over him, 
caressing his dark hair. ‘“ Dmitri! 
Dmitri ! ” 

Her voice was so infinitely tender that 
it soothed him directly. He sat up and 
leaning his head against her knee, drew 
the caressing hands to his lips. 


‘* Victor Petrovich, take back your letter!” 
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“You love me—you love me,”’ she said 


tremulously. “ But why did you write 
that letter? It hurt meso! It was too 
cruel! So cold and hard !” 


“Why should I decorate our parting 
with soft phrases? I suffered so too, 
dear! I could not be gentle. Parting ? 
You are right, Alice, it is too cruel!” 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “and it is 
senseless and useless as well. In what 
should I hinder you? I might even be 
able to help you.” 

“Qh,” he said angrily, springing up 
and pacing the room; “ there is one 





clause—one senseless clause ! 
it could never touch me. 


I thought 
We pledge 
ourselves not to marry foreigners.” 


“How unjust—how narrow!” she 
exclaimed. 

“It sounds narrow—worse—idiotic ! 
But after all there isareason for it. The 
Society was founded some fifty years ago. 
Since that time it has lost many of its 
members through the love of women. 
If it is a Russian—passe encore—in many 
cases she is more devoted than her 
lover, the two passions blend. But 


what can foreign women understand of 
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our wrongs and our aims—our outraged 
love for our mother Russia—our scorn of 
our individual life as apart from the 
Cause? I cannot name one other of 
my comrades who would hesitate to 
yield life and liberty if need were so. I 
only am the coward !” 

The note of self-disdain in his voice 
revealed much to Alice. 

He went on: “And to those who 
loved them the strange women spoke of 
the freedom of their own lands. ‘You 
say you suffer because your country is 
enslaved. How can you free her? It 
is a question of long years. Leave time 
to liberate her. Let us live in my 
country.’ And somany a young Russian 
was lost to the Cause till the Society 
made the rule which stands between us 
to-day. And we, for the most part young 
and independent, are as a body against 
love and marriage. Such ties are not 
for us. When we swear to devote our- 
selves to the liberation of our country 
we yield all. Weseek to kill all thought 
of self. And love demands all too!” 

He paused and leant against the tapes- 
tried wall. 

“ But you knew all this—that night ?” 

The words, spoken slowly, forced 
themselves through the crowd of her 
conflicting thoughts. 

“Yes, I know. But as I told you, I 
forgot everything but you. Even when 
I remembered, it seemed so far away— 
so insignificant! Oh, it is shameful—but 
it is true! Only you were real to me! 
And then—/e came.” 

“Why did he come just now?” 
protested Alice. “Why, after leaving 
you in peace so long?” 

He sat down again at her feet and 
taking her hands in his looked up in her 
face. 

“You shall understand all. What is 
the good of a half confidence? No right 
to tell you? But you area part of me ! 
I was imprisoned and thenexpelled from 
Moscow. without the right to enter into 
any other University or Institute in 
Russia, because the police found and 
arrested in my rooms a Socialistic orator 
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whom they had been tracking for months. 


-I went abroad. Knowing that I should 


be spied upon by the agents of the 
Secret Police I followed the orders the 
Society had managed to convey to me— 
gave absolutely no cause for suspicion 
and did not seek the society of my 
compatriots. Since my return, now four 
months ago, I have lived on my Padolian 
estate, and afterwards here, without 
giving any more cause for suspicion than 
when I was abroad. My quietude has 
been such to make the Police believe 
that I am for ever cured of Socialistic 
tendencies. The Society ventures now 
to send Sokolovski here. During his 
stay—which must last at least a few days 
in order not to arouse suspicion—we 
must lead outwardly the life I have been 
leading lately. We ride, play tennis, 
look after the vines. In reality he came 
to entrust me with a mission. In the 
spring there will be a great uprising. I 
must go abroad to our exiles, and after- 
wards to Petersburg—Moscow—Karkow 
—Odessa—all the University towns in 
Russia, though the revolt is not to be 
only a students’ rebellion.” 

“And cannot I go with you? If Ido 
it will lull suspicion. Take me with you, 
Dmitri! Oh, I shall not hinder you.” 

“TmpossibJ- .” he murmured, looking 
away from her. “Do you think they 
would entrust a mission to a member 
who broke one of the rules he had 
accepted ? I cannot marry you unless I 
leave the Society, and to leave now 
would be so cowardly! It is a question 
if they will let me—alive,” he added in 
a lower voice. 

“Do people always marry when they 
love ?” she asked, very softly. “I can 
go with you—follow you—live for you— 
die for you, if you will, Dmitri.” 

Her pure white face gleamed through 
the darkness that enveloped them. 
Dmitri passed through the sharpest 
struggle of all. 

He was going away, perhaps for 
ever — certainly into danger. Worse 
than death might be awaiting him—the 
slow torture of imprisonment—the shame 
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Alice bent over him, caressing his dark hair. 
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of stripes—the weariness of exile—long, 
fettered years in which his vivid youth 
would fret itself away. A sharp, decisive 
blow from a Cossack’s heavy whip—a 
bullet through the heart—a plunge into 
cold waves—were the least dreadful of 
the possibilities of the near future. To 
go forward into such darkness having 
barely touched the cup of love and life ! 
Oh, to drain it to the dregs in one wild 
hour of desperate ecstasy ! Then come 
what may, even the gods cannot recall 
the past! No future torture - could 
annihilate that moment which would 
shine triumphantly in the tace of sudden 
death or weary exile, consoling him with 
the thought that in one crowded hour 
he had lived to the uttermost ! 

His lips clung to the small soft hand; 
he leant his head against her knee and 
trembled. 

Then from the depths of his divided 
heart his better self sent up the cry. 
“No more of cowardly compromise ! 
Be true, at: least, to one—the Cause or 
her !” 

He lifted his head and drawing down 
hers kissed her on the lips. 

“My life is yours,” he said. “I have 
no more right to desert you than to 
abandon the Cause. One must be 
sacrificed and it shall not be you. 
Victor must return alone. I am_ not 
made for the heights of heroism. He 
will find many more worthy. As for me 
—my life is here with you. No useless 
life, either.” 

For a while they gave themselves up 
to their recovered joy; then she 
whispered fearfully, “And will they 
harm you?” 

Dmitri laughed softly and caressed 
her hair. “Dear, we are not in the 
Middle Ages. But if they do, they will 
not touch you, and we shall have been 
happy.” 

“Harm to you means harm to me, 
Mitia.” 

He closed the troubled eyes with 
kisses and they sat silent again. The 
faint moonlight filtered through the 
window and fell across their faces. 
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“ How pale you are !” said Alice. 

“And you? Poor little white ghost ! 
Your face is all eyes. Darling, I must 
take you home. It must be late.” 

He struck a match and lighting a wax- 
light on the candelabra fixed into the 
wall, looked at his watch. 

“ Past ten.” 

She came close to him and laying a 
hand on each of his shoulders, looked 
into his face. 

“Dmitri, tell me the truth | What can 
they do to you?” 

He framed the lifted face in his hands. 
“Why trouble yourself, dear ?” 

“Can they shoot you ?” 

“They can, certainly. There are good 
shots among them. We must take the 
risk. Isn’t it worth while ?”’ 

She leant against his shoulder. “ And 
you! You will never regret? Never 
reproach me in your heart for being the 
cause of your desertion? There is a 
troubled look in your eyes, Mitia, and 
a line here,” she touched his forehead. 
““* Love demands all,’ you said. Not all, 
dear, oh—not all! Only the good of the 


‘loved one. Dmitri, if you go from me it 


is perhaps to death—perhaps to exile ; 
if you stay it means death perhaps, and 
certainly, soon—oh so soon, dear—your 
dishonour in your own eyes! And you 
will feel that I have abased you! Oh, 
yes, you will, Dmitri!” 

He murmured protestations, trying to 
convince himself—he kissed her into 
silence. She drew back. 

“* What can a strange woman under- 
stand?’ you asked. I assure you, 
Dmitri, I can understand. I love you 
and I saw how you suffered, drawn by 
your love for me and for Russia. If you 
are exiled I will follow you. If you die— 
Dmitri, Dmitri—oh—you will not die !”’ 

“T will live for you,” he said. 

“Yes, you will come back—I feel it. 
But now—it hurts me—oh, it hurts me, 
but you must go, Dmitri! If they let 
you live you would despise yourself and 
me. Oh, you would try to hide it, but 
I should feel, and it would be worse than 
death.” 


— 
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Dmitri caught her close to him, kissed 
her passionately, and put her from him 
gently, his face set with a decision that 
was at least irrevocable, his eyes soft 
with admiration. 

“Alice, you shame me! 
right! Dear, 
if you only 
knew what I 
feel at this 
moment! 
There are no 
words to tell 
you. But I 
am sure that 
we belong to 
each other 
and that we 
shall not live 
long apart.” 

He raised 
her hands to 
his lips. “ And 
if I die, dear 
—if I die—oh, 
at least, I have 
known’ what 
love is!” 

Ah, better 
than the wild 
hour he had 
coveted was 
this revelation 
of love’s devo- 
tion. Better, a 
thousandfold, 
than the 
memory of 
fulfilled desire 
would this 
moment, flam- 
ing with pure 
passion, light him into the darkness 
beyond. 


You are 


Sokolovski, pacing the veranda alone, 
turned at the sound of footsteps and 
saw Dmitri ascending the pathway alone. 
He had taken Alice home by the lower 
fields. He was bareheaded, and as he 
came into the circle of lamplight, his 


THE 





‘* You need not be ashamed of loving such a woman.” 


friend was almost startled by the intense 
pallor of his face. As the dark eyes met 
his he was reassured ; their expression 
was so calm, not of apathy, but of 
victory. 

“Tam going to Moscow to-morrow,” 
he said. 

“Then you 
have not 
yielded ? You 
have been 
strong ?” 

Dmitri 
smiled. “ No,” 
he said slowly, 
“T was utterly 
weak, coward- 
ly, and waver- 
ing. She was 
strong. She 
would not 
accept my 
desertion.” 

Sokolovski 
stood motion- 
less. Slowly 
his face 
crimsoned. 
He recalled 
the scene on 
the tennis- 
court. And 
that girl—that 
defiant, pas- 
sionate child, 
who had dared 
him to take 
her lover 
from her, had 
renounced 
him of her 
own free will 
because she loved him and her love 
had made her understand ! 

A conception of what love can be 
came to Victor Sokolovski in that 
moment—he had a glimpse of the 
passion of Dmitri’s conflict. He laid 
his hand on his friend’s shoulder. 

“You need not be ashamed of loving 
such a woman,” he said. 


END. 











SOME FAMOUS LONDON HOUSES 


By WALTER DEXTER 


HERE is one thing that London does not lack—old houses. Old houses 

are of two kinds, historic and unhistoric, mostly the latter. Old houses 
are pulled down, regardless of their history, when they have served their 
purpose, and too often London is made the 
poorer by the loss of a house with a history, 
a house that can ill be spared. 

Some hundreds of years ago a great man 
was born in a little Warwickshire village. He 
lived there and he died there. Thousands 
of pilgrims visit his birthplace every year, for 
it is carefully preserved, as also is the house 
in which his wife spent her maiden days. 

But things are managed somewhat differently 
in London. Old houses, birthplaces, and 
residences of men as 
famous as the Bard 
of Avon in their own 
particular sphere, are 
remorselessly given 
over into the hands 
of the “house- 
breaker” and in a 
short time London 
knows them no more. 

























43, Gerrard Street, Soho, where 
John Dryden lived and died, 


In such houses 
London has been par- 
ticularly rich ; in such 
houses London is still 
rich—richer than any 
other city in the 
world. But who 
knows the famous 
houses of London? 
We do not refer to 
such well-known 
houses as Aspley House, Marlborough House, 
Devonshire House and the like, but to the less 
imposing residences of such great men as 
Dickens, Dryden, Faraday, Franklin, Johnson, 
Nelson, Reynolds, Sheridan, Thackeray, and 
others. The houses in which such men as 
these have spent years of their lives are 
almost unknown to the average Londoner or 
to the visitor to the Metropolis. Yet, if the 


14, Savile Row, Sheridan's home 
for many years, 


44, Grosvenor Square, scene of the Cato Street 
Conspiracy. 
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birthplace of Shakes- 
peare claims so many 
devotees every year, 
surely the houses of 
these other famous 
men deserve to be 
more widely known! 

The thanks of Lon- 
don, nay of the whole 
English-speaking 
world, are due to the 
Society of Arts, who 
have gone to con- 


siderable trouble in placing over 
thirty-three famous London houses tab- 
lets, so that he who runs may read that 
“here lived” so and so, what he was, 
when he was born, and when he died. 
In spite of this, however, even these 
houses escape the notice of the ordinary 
passer-by, and many of them are even 
left unmentioned in the Guide Books. 

In the space at our disposal it would 
be quite impossible for us to produce 
photographs of all the houses in 
London which are distinguished by the 
tablet of the Society of Arts. We must 
therefore content ourselves with a selec- 
tion of those which are the most 
famous. 

It must be well understood at the out- 
set that the thirty-three houses bearing 
the above-mentioned tablet by no means 
exhaust the list of the London homes of 

No. 234. March, 1903. 


5, Arlin Street, Sir Robert 
alpole’s residence. 


great men. Charles Dickens, for ex- 
ample, occupied several houses in the 
Metropolis, but as yet not one 
bears the Society’s Tablet. True it is 
that at the time of writing there is a 
movement on foot to put a tablet on 
No. 45, Doughty Street, where the 
novelist lived after quitting his chambers 
in Furnival’s Inn upon his marriage, 
but nothing further has yet been done. 
One of the oldest of 
these Historic Houses 
is to be found in 
Gerrard Street, Soho. 
At No. 43 John Dry- 
den, the poet, and 
worthy successor of 
John Milton, spent 
many years of his life, 
and here too he died 
in 1700. But alas! 







the distinguished house must needs fall 
a prey to the “improver.” About a 
year ago the London County Council 
demanded certain structural alterations 
in No. 43, and this necessitated the 
demolition of a greater part of the build- 
ing. Our photograph may be regarded 
as somewhat unique as it was taken 
just previous to the partial demoli- 
tion. The lower portion of the house is 
all that remains of the original building, 
and that portion is the most interesting, 
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for in the front room of the ground 
floor the Poet used to work. 

Passing through Gerrard Street in the 
direction of Wardour Street, we find 
another house bearing the circular 
tablet before mentioned. The house is 
now a part of a foreign hotel; but a 
hundred and fifty years ago the great 
politician and famous orator, Edmund 
Burke, lived there. 
Mention of Burke 
calls to mind the 
famous Johnson 
Club, of which 
Burke was a mem- 
ber. Amongst 
other illustrious 
names figuring as 
members of this 
famous club are 
Oliver Goldsmith, 
David Garrick, 
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147, New Bond Street, Lord Nelson's 
residence. 


and Sir Joshua Reynolds. These worthies, 
and of course Dr. Johnson himself, would 
often meet of an evening at the house of 
James Boswell in Old Bond Street, or at 
the “Turk’s Head” in Gerrard Street. 
Sometimes they would venture farther 
afield to the Mitre Tavern in Fleet 
Street, or to the “Cheshire Cheese,” 
which happily is still in existence. 

















Neither Reynolds nor Garrick lived 
far off from Burke. Johnson and Gold- 
smith favoured the -region of Fleet 
Street rather than the West. At one 
time both Johnson and Goldsmith lived 
in the Temple ; the latter’s house there, 
No. 2, Brick Court, is still to be found, 
but it is minus any. notice to the effect 
that so illustrious.a person as Oliver 
Goldsmith once 
resided there. 
No. 17, Gough 
Square, Fleet 
Street, is the 
most well-known 
house connected 
with the life of 
Johnson, and 


17, Gough Square, Fleet 

Street, where Dr. Samuel 

Johnson compiled his 
famous Dictionary. 


2, Blandford Street, Portman Square; here Michael 
Faraday served his apprenticeship to the 
book-binding trade. 


fortunately it is still with us. In this 
house, situated in what is now the very 
heart of the publishing world, Dr. John- 
son compiled his famous dictionary. 
Here too he wrote the tragedy “Irene,” 
which his friend David Garrick pro- 
duced in 1749. From Gough Square 
Dr. Johnson removed to the Middle 
Temple, then to Johnson’s Court, and 
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lastly to Bolt Court adjacent, where he of a single day are aware that Lord 
died on December 13, 1784. The house Nelson lived at No. 147, at the house 




















in Bolt Court wasdestroyed byfirein 1819. now occupied by a dealer in works of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds lived at 
47, Leicester Square. On the 

opposite side of the Square 


another celebrated painter lived. 
This was William Hogarth. He 
lived in the great house now 
known as Archbishop Tenison’s 
School. 
David Garrick, the actor, lived 
off the Strand—at one time in 
\ Southampton Street, and then 
“a in Adelphi Terrace, in a mas- 
sive stone building overlooking 
| the river. His house in South- 
ampton Street is unrecorded, 
| but that at No. 5, Adelphi 


35, St. Martin’s Street, W.C., the home of 
Sir Isaac Newton. 


art. There is a tablet above the 
centre window of the first floor, 
but the inscription on it is faded 
and unreadable from the street 
below. 

There is a special interest 
attached to the photograph (page 
597) of the house in King 
PITT Street, St. James’s, in which 
Napoleon Bonaparte, afterwards 
Napoleon III., lived, when, in 
1847, he was sworn in as a 
special constable to suppress the 
Chartist rioters. There is a dull, 
dreary house at the farther end 
of Buckingham Street, Strand. 
Terrace, bears the Society of Arts’ This, too, once sheltered a crowned 


. 5, Adelphi Terrace, where David Garrick lived. 





tablet. head—Peter the Great—as the tablet 
Not many of the thousands who throng on the wall informs us. 
through New Bond Street in the course Benjamin Franklin, the great American 
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natural philosopher 
and diplomatist, lived 
for some years at No. 
7, Craven Street, 
Strand, during which 
time he was a repre- 
sentative of the then 
American colonies to 
the Mother Country 
in the matter which 
lost for us our richest 
possession. 

England’s’ great 
philosopher, Sir Isaac 
Newton, lived in the 
plain white house in 
St. Martin’s Street, 
just off Trafalgar 
Square. The house 
is now called Newton 
Hall, and is a place 
of divine worship. 

It is not a little 
strange that the house 
in which Michael 
Faraday was appren- 
ticed to a bookbinder 
in 1811 should be still 
in the possession of a 
man carrying on the 
same trade. We illus- 
trate the house in a 
photograph on page 
594, and the original 
may still be seen at 
2, Blandford Street, a 
turning out of Baker 
Street. From this point 
it is not very far to 
Grosvenor Square, 
where we find a really 
historic house. It was 
at No. 44 that in 
1820 the Earl of 
Harrowby, President 
of the Council, invited 
the members of the 
Cabinet to dine with 
him. In Cato Street 
a plot had been 
hatched to murder 
the whole of the 
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56, Great Queen Street, where Sheridan wrote ‘‘The School for Scandal.” 





13, now 16, Young Street, Kensington, one of the homes of W, M, Thackeray. 
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Cabinet at this dinner. 
Fortunately the plot 
was discovered, re- 
vealed to Lord 
Harrowby by a 
milkman, and what 
would have been a 
most dastardly outrage 
was thus prevented. 

Just off Grosvenor 
Square, at No. 25, 
Brook Street, lived 
England’s greatest 
composer and first director of the Royal 
Academy of Music, George Frederick 
Handel. 

We all know the great house in 
Downing Street where the Prime Minister 
lives. Other houses representative of 
statesmen and marked with the tablet 
of the Society of Arts are to be seen at 
37, Conduit Street, where George Canning 
lived, and at 5, Arlington Street, the house 
of Sir Robert Walpole. 

Before leaving the Western district 
and the region of Regent Street we must 
not fail to visit Savile Row, where at 
No. 14, in a house with miniature 
Cleopatra’s needles for gate-posts, lived 
the author of “ The School for Scandal.” 
It was not here, however, that Sheridan 
wrote the famous play. It was written 
at No. 56, Great Queen Street, not 
many yards from Drury Lane Theatre, 


13, Great Coram Street, another 
of Thackeray's residences. 


of which he was for some time 
manager. 

At No. 13, Great Coram Street, William 
Makepeace Thackeray lived. Although 
undistinguished by a tablet and not so 
well known as his West End residences, 
yet it deserves mention, for he was living 
here when he made the offer to Dickens 
to illustrate the “ Pickwick Papers,” for, 
strange as it may seem now, Thackeray 
sought fame as an 
artist before he won 
it as an author. In 
a back room of this 
house he is said to 
have written “ Vanity 
Fair.” Some, how- 
ever, say, that this 
work was written 
in his Kensington 
house, No. 13 (now 


No. 16), Young Street, whither he re- 
moved from Great Coram Street. No. 
36, Onslow Square, was his next resi- 
dence, and in 1861 he built No. 2, 
Palace Green, where, two years later, 
he laid aside his pen for ever. 

At54, Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, 
John Ruskin was born on February 8, 
1819, and here lived until he was four 
years of age—old enough to remember 
the house and its surroundings, as he has 
had occasion to tell us in his “ Preterita.” 
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Was Peérdita named of “ 

her part too well, 

Whom a King’s son 
courted, then cast 
away ? 

’Twas a royal lover 
who owned the 
spell 

Of the Romp ; while 
the nation’s hero 
lay, 

In a dream as blithe 
as amornin May, 

At the feet of Lady 
Hamilton, 

Forgetful of all save 

one winsome fay : 

And whither have 
last year’s roses 
gone? 
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BALLADE OF THE LADIES PAINTED 


By ELLIS HUGHESDON 
(GEORGE RomNEY, b. 1734, d. 1802) 


ELL me, I prithee, can no 
man tell 
Where now are these ladies 
blithe and gay, 
Who, when Romney 
them, bore the bell 
For beauty, and still from 
their portraits sway 
The world with a beauty that 
grows not grey 
With the years, nor withers 
to pale and wan? 
But by what strange shore do 
their steps now stray ; 
And whither have last year’s 
roses gone ? 


painted 
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How those forms 
ape life! how 
those bosoms 
swell ! 

How those eyes 
are a-sparkle as 
stars at play ! 

And what strange, 
sweet tales 
would they 
chronicle, 

Could those mute 
lips speak of old 
triumphs, but 
they 

Only smile from the 
canvas, as 
though decay 

Ne’er blighted 
beauty, or time 
moved on. 


But where now are Romney’s 
sitters, I pray ? 
And whither have last year’s 
roses gone ? 


O Ladies whom Remney painted, 
say : 
Is the fame still sweet that of 
old ye won? 
Are ye touched at all by men’s 
praise to-day? 
And whither have last year’s 
roses gone ? 








Photo by Diego Monjo, Mahon. 


TALAYOT, OR CHAMBERED STONE STRUCTURE, AT TRAPUCO, MINORCA. 


The wall in the foreground is part of a bastion built by the Duke of Crillon for bombarding the British fortress of 
St. Philip in 1782, 


TALAYOTS, TAULAS, AND NAUETAS 


THE PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS OF THE 
BALEARIC ISLANDS 


By FRANKLYN G. SMITH 


INORCA is known to Englishmen 

chiefly by reason of its chequered 
history of conquest and reconquest during 
the eighteenth century. Few, even of 
those who have made the acquaintance 
of the magnificent natural harbour of 
Port Mahon, are aware that the little 
island offers one of the richest fields in 
Europe for archzological research. By 
this statement no slight is offered to 
classic Greece, whose monuments belong 
to a totally different category. 

How little we know of those long ages 
defore the Christian era, when Western 
Europe was inhabited by races whose 
records are confined to lake-dwellings 


and stone cromlechs, to kitchen-middens 
600 


and roughly fashioned implements !_ The 
convenient habit of ascribing to “the 
Druids” everything relating to the mys- 
terious past is not confined to Kingland. 
In wandering among the megalithic 
monuments of the Balearic Islands the 
writer has again and again been assured 
that he was in the presence of “ heathen 
altars” on which the ancient Druids were 
accustomed to offer human sacrifices. 
Some imaginative rustics have even 
attempted to describe the ceremony, 
with an accompaniment of gruesome 
details ; but, alas for preconceived 


-notions! the old theory of temples and 


altars and bloody rites must, in some 
cascs at least, retreat in confusion before 
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the searchlight of exact science. This 
result, as far as the Balearic Islands are 
concerned, is largely due to the careful 
and conscientious labour of M. Emile 
Cartailhac, of the French “ Mission 
Scientifique du Ministeére de I’ Instruction 
Publique,” whose plans and descriptions 
have been laid under contribution in the 
preparation of this article. 

Minorca may be described as a stony 
island. In not a few streets of the 
capital, Port Mahon, your feet slip on 


said walls, blocked with a single pile of 
stones, and necessitating the patient task 
of demolition and reconstruction each 
time they are opened and closed ; and, 
to render the harmony complete, scores 
of monoliths, biliths, remains of prehis- 
toric stone-dwellings, and huge towers 
of undressed and uncemented masonry 
appear in every direction. 

This superabundance of stone is not 
an unmixed evil, for it has undoubtedly 
reduced to a minimum the temptation to 





Photo by Diego Monjo, Mahon. 


TALAYOT AT TALATI, NEAR ALAYOR, MINORCA. 


the rounded monticules of the cliff on 
which the town is built; in the fields 
the native rock protrudes in patches 
above the surface, whilst the soil is 
littered with loose fragments, giving one 
the impression of a battlefield on which 
armies of primitive giants have pelted 
each other with primitive missiles ; the 
hedges(?) are walls of loose stones labori- 
ously collected from the fields to allow 
room for the crops, and piled up in heaps 
as the most convenient way of disposing 
of them ; the gates(?) are apertures in the 


levy tribute for building materials upon 
priceless relics of former ages. In this 
respect Minorca has been more fortunate 
than her otherwise highly favoured neigh- 
bour, Majorca, where the ruins, at one 
time probably more numerous, are gradu- 
ally disappearing. In spite, however, of 
the devastations of time and of the 
vandalism of landed proprietors, there 
are still to be found on the two islands 
the remains of no Jess than six hundred 
talayots, besides the other constructions 
we have mentioned. 
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But what are talayots? The accom- 
panying illustrations will give a better 
idea of their general appearance than 
any mere verbal description. If the 
reader is acquainted with the famous 
nuraghes of Sardinia, he- will at once 
recognise a slight similarity in form, 
but with this the resemblance ceases. 
The existence of like monuments else- 
where would go far towards solving the 
mystery of their origin and use, but there 
is every reason to believe that these are 
unique, and that to the end of time 
Minorca and Majorca’ will enjoy the 
honour of an unrivalled claim. 

A talayot is a truncated cone formed 
of superposed blocks of unwrought 
stone, with no attempt at exact adjust- 
meut, and an entire absence of mortar 
or cement, the interspaces being filled in 
with smaller stones. The inferior layers, 
in most cases, are formed of gigantic 
blocks, in order to give solidity to the 
structure. The upper part is invariably 
in a more or less ruinous condition, 
affording no evidence as to whether 


TAULA AT TALATI, NEAR ALAYOR, MINORCA. 
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the building terminated in a level plat 
form or in a dome. The term is an 
augmentative, in the local dialect, of the 
Spanish alalaya, or watch-tower, but the 
christening is of a comparatively recent 
date, and cannot be relied upon. John 
Armstrong, Esq., a British officer and 
the first to publish any notice of the 
antiquities of Minorca (“ History of the 
Island of Minorca,’ London, 1772), 
appears to have accepted without ques- 
tioning the popular interpretation, and 
unhesitatingly states : ‘‘ They were used 
by the old inhabitants as Specula or 
watch-mounts, to discover the approaches 
of an enemy at a distance, and by proper 
signals to warn the natives of their im- 
pending danger ; by which means they 
had leisure to consider whether they 
were strong enough to encounter the 
invader in the field, or to provide for 
their safety by retiring with their families 
into the Cripla, or caves, cut everywhere 
in the solid rock, in great numbers, all 
over the island.” 

A reasonable number of such towers 





Photu by Diego Monjo, Mahon. 
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on eminences near the coast, and only 
within signalling distance of each other, 
would lend plausibility to such a view ; 
but “facts are stubborn things,” and in 
this case refuse to reconcile themselves 
to the current explanation. Would 
watch-towers, ostensibly to guard against 
surprise visits of invaders from over the 
seas, be erected at some distance inland ? 
Would they be found in valleys as well 
as on the higher levels? And would 
their builders undertake, quite unneces- 
sarily, the immense labour of constructing 
them, as is often the case, in pairs, and 
even in groups of half a dozen? This 
latter circumstance is of itself sufficient 
to refute the watch-tower theory. To 
remove and place such weighty blocks 
of stone would be no inconsiderable 
task, even with modern machinery, and 
to imagine that the primitive inhabitants 
of the island, destitute of all mechanical 
appliances, would for a mere freak, or 
for the sake of giving vent to their 
superfluous energies, multiply in this 
way their watch-towers, is manifestly 
impossible. 

Let us go inside, if we can, and try to 
find some clue to their original destina- 





Photo by Diego Monjo, Mahon. 
TAULA AT TORRALBA DE SALORD, NEAR ALAYOR, MINORCA. 


tion. For this purpose we must wander 
far and wide, choosing only such as are 
in an exceptionally good state of preser- 
vation, for in the majority of cases the 
low entrance is completely blocked by 
fallen stones. Perhaps the most remark- 
able for their internal construction are 
those of the Torre Nova de Lozano and 
S’Hostal near Ciudadela, and San Augusti 
and Fontsredonas near San Cristobal. 
The interior of the talayot of the Torre 
Nova de Lozano forms a fairly large oval 
chamber, about twelve feet by eighteen, 
with a very primitive vaulted roof. At 
a height of some six feet from the floor 
is a small aperture in the wall, which on 
inspection proves to be the entrance to 
a narrow, winding passage leading to a 
ruined crypt in the upper part of the 
building. If one is not too corpulent it 
is possible by crawling and wriggling, 
and at the risk of being crushed by 
falling débris, to reach the end. This is 
the only instance, as far as we are aware, 
of a talayot containing two separate 
chambers. At S’Hostal the entrance, 
at a little distance from the ground and 
about thirty inches wide, leads to a 
circular passage five feet wide and just 
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high enough to admit of walking upright. 
One can thus make the circuit of the 
tower, but without discovering any sign 
of a crypt. 

Near San Cristobal is another /alayot 





with a hollow interior (San Augusti), but 
its cubical capacity is considerably re- 
duced by the presence of several rough 
columns, apparently of the same date as 
the structure itsclf, erected at irregular 
distances to support the roof. A remark- 
able and unique feature here is the intro- 
duction of woodwork. The architectural 
skill of the early builders seems to have 
been at fault, and, perhaps after several 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain a solid 
vault, pillars were added, and the roof 
made secure by beams of lentisk wood 
which for long centuries have defied the 
destructive influences of weather. 

At Fontsredonas, also near San Cris- 
tobal, we found a tower with a narrow 
side passage leading upwards and around 


Photo by Diego Monjo, Mahon. 
TAULA AT TRAPUCO, NEAR MAHON, MINORCA. 


to the opposite side of the building, 
where it descends towards the centre. 
In this passage are two lateral crypts. 

But the above-mentioned falayols are 
exceptions to the rule. By far the 
greater number have no large 
inner chamber and no circular 
corridor—nothing but a narrow 
entrance near the ground, just 
sufficient to allow one to crawl 
inside, and leading to a small 
cell in which two or three 
persons at the most can find 
room tocrouch. Strong enough 
for fortresses, they contain no 
means of defence nor room for 
the defenders; and for the 
same reason the theories of a 
refuge for non-combatants in 
time of war, and of magazines 
or granaries, must also be dis- 
missed. The ever-recurring 
niche seems to favour the idea 
of funeral piles raised over the 
illustrious dead, but in no case 
has exploration brought to 
light human remains, though 
tradilion,an unreliableauthority 
at the best, reports that on 
several occasions bones have 
been found by peasants and 
buried or destroyed. Until 
patient investigation, under 
the auspices of a scientific 
body with ample means at its disposal, 
has discovered a key to the enigma, the 
Balearic talayols must remain enveloped 
in impenetrable mystery. 

It is not surprising that the T-shaped 
biliths so frequently found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the falayols should be known 
locally as taulas (tables), nor that they 
should be considered as allars. The 
idea would naturally suggest itself to a 
casual observer. Moreover, they are 
seldom or never found alone, but sur- 
reunded by circles of monoliths, like 
miniature Stonehenges, or in the midst 
of numberless stone slabs and roughly 
hewn supports, some retaining their 
original position, but the majority scat- 
tered over the ground, or lying in 
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confused heaps where they have fallen. 
In connection with these M. Cartailhac 
has made a most important discovery, 
proving conclusively, as it appears to us, 
that the so-called altars are quite inno- 
cent of sacrifices, whether human or 
otherwise, being merely the central 
columns of primitive stone dwellings. 
His practised eye has reduced order 


mation of this view on exploring the 
ruins at Talati, near Alayor. By the 
side of what was once the principal 
edifice is another construction three 
parts underground, but in a complete 
state of preservation. The walls are 
composed of upright stones. In the 
centre is a column with its superposed 
slab—a replica of the T monument above 





out of chaos, and with praiseworthy 
patience and skill the French explorer 
has traced the foundations and bounda- 
ries of what were in all probability towns 
or villages composed of a number of 
fairly large edifices in juxtaposition, and 
others of an inferior grade, on a lower 
level (in some cases almost subterranean), 
constructed with less care and of rougher 
material. 

We were interested to find a confir- 


Photo by Diego Monjo, Mahon. 
TAULA AT TORRE TRENCADA, NEAR CIUDADELA, MINORCA, 


(see page 602), whilst around it, with one 
end resting on the wall and the other on 
the upper part of the central slab, are 
ten or a dozen similar stones forming 
the roof. The equal pressure on all sides 
is sufficient to keep the /aula in position, 
and this in its turn gives solidity to the 
whole structure. What races of beings 
occupied these prehistoric dwellings 
further research may perhaps reveal. 
They have left no records beyond the 
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undeciphered pages of ponderous stone 
volumes, but there appears to be little 
doubt that many centuries B.c., while 
Egypt and Assyria were at the height of 
their glory and the centres of a splendid 
civilisation, this obscure corner of the 
Mediterranean was the abode of semi- 
savage tribes who were labouring over 
the first letters of the building art. 


to a similar fortress in the neighbourhood 
of Arta, in Majorca (see page 607). 

Less numerous than the foregoing, 
but not by any means of less interest, 
are the curious structures known as 
nauetas (little ships). The diminutive 
is misleading, for even in a ruinous state 
they are of no inconsiderable size. It 
requires no great stretch of imagination 
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NAUETA DELS TUDONS, NEAR CIUDADELA. 


Incidentally we may observe that these 
were probably not the first nor the least 
civilised colonists, for the island of 
Minorca abounds in cave-dwellings. 
M. Cartailhac’s explorations yielded 
another important result in the shape 
of unmistakable traces of large fortified 
enclosures, either contemporary with or 
posterior to the falayots, for in several 
cases one or more of the latter are 
incorporated into the larger construc- 
tion. Some idea of the cyclopean 
character of these remains is given in 
the accompanying photograph of the 
jambs and lintel of an imposing entrance 


to see in them the representation of a 
vessel turned keel upwards, though 
whether the keel itself ever existed 
cannot satisfactorily be determined. The 
facade of the Naueta dels Tudons, near 
Ciudadela, is in a remarkable state of 
preservation, but the roof has collapsed, 
whilst a wild olive that has taken posses- 
sion of the right-hand wall threatens to 
complete the work of destruction on that 
side. 

Within a few miles of Mahon are two 
of these monuments so overgrown with 
brushwood that a stranger to the locality 
might pass by them a score of times 
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without seeing anything beyond a heap 
of huge stones covered with lentisk 
bushes and oleasters. But find the 
opening, light a candle, and creep inside, 
for a welcome surprise awaits you. The 
large chamber formed by the interior is 
intact, and you can walk about freely, 
taking measurements and conjecturing as 
to whether you are in a heathen temple 
or in a family or tribal sepulchre. The 
discovery of human bones in some of 
the interstices of the walls has led 
archeologists to believe that the nauelas 
are ossuaries pure and simple, but the 
final word on the subject has yet to be 
uttered. 

The limits of a magazine article will 
not allow of more than a casual reference 
to the sepulchral caves scattered over 
these islands, to the rounded stones used 
by the ancient slingers, and to the curious 
upper millstones in the form of an inverted 
boat frequently found in the vicinity of 
the falayots. Of these the Maidstone 


Museum possesses a couple of very fine 
specimens. 

A stout pair of legs and an indifference 
to discomfort are indispensable to any 
one who would profitably visit these 
ruins. In addition to swarms of insects, 
including the ubiquitous pulex irritans, 
who attack unmercifully the invaders of 
their domains, there are long distances 
to be travelled on foot, ploughed fields 
to be crossed, stone walls to be nego- 
tiated, and masses of dense brushwood 
to be scrambled through. Moreover, 
there is not infrequently the danger of 
being crushed out of recognition through 
disturbing the equilibrium of a pile of 
gigantic stones. We well remember our 
experience in visiting the /alayot at the 
Torre Nova de Lozano. Led by curiosity 
to explore the passage leading to the 
crypt already mentioned, we left a friend 
outside on the ruined summit, hoping 
thereby to locate its exact position. We 
reached the end, and succeeded in thrust- 





Photo by José Truyols, Palma de Mallorca. 
REMAINS OF FORTIFIED ENCLOSURE AT ARTA, MAJORCA, 
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ing a stick through an interstice in the 
stones, when we heard.our friend exclaim 
in a horrified voice, “Go back at once, 
for your life!” On rejoining him we 
discovered the cause of his fright. We 
had been lying under a ponderous slab 
weighing many tons, one end of which 
rested by the fraction of an inch on a 
loose stone. A slight touch would have 
been sufficient to remove the support, 
giving us an instantaneous and econo- 
mical burial, and converting the monu- 
ment, whatever may have been the inten- 
tion of its builders, into a funeral mound. 


JOY’S MANTLE 


At Fontsredonas we found a slight 
barrier of loose stones before the 
entrance to the falayot. We had no 
sooner climbed over than we beat a 
hasty retreat. Just inside lay a fat 
porker in an advanced state of decom- 
position. The stench was unendurable. 
Not to be baffled, we lighted cigarettes 
and ventured once more within, enve- 
loped in clouds of smoke. But these 


inconveniences fade into significance as 
one recalls the pleasant hours spent in 
wandering among the mute survivors of 
a forgotten past. 


wee 


JOYS MANTLE 


By F. O’NEILL GALLAGHER 


AME there one, with silent feet, 
When the day was fresh and sweet, 

Stepping soft across the dew. 
Robed she was in happy blue, 
Decked with blossoms, silver white ; 
Flashing gems threw back the light 
From a gay embroidery ; 
But her face I could not see. 
Soft she touched a golden viol, 
With slow fingers, and the while 
Songs of merriment and mirth, 
All the laughing love of earth, 
Songs of glory, songs of morning 
Mocking boding midnight’s warning 


Charmed the list’ning air. 


I said, 


Looking on her hidden head, 

As she swept the silver strings, 
“Surely this is Joy who sings ; 
Happy spirit, of thy grace, 

Let me look upon thy face.” 

Swift she raised her hand, and threw 
Back her hood, of happy blue, 

Back the wonder of her hair. 
Sorrow's face was shining there. 





